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BAKERY PROVED 


MIXES 


Evclustsly 


Yes, just for you — Bakery Proved 
Mixes to complement Bakery Proved 
Flours. These mixes are made exclu- 
sively for bakers. We sell mixes only 
to the bakery trade. 

International is proud to make this 
announcement and we know you will 
be happy to hear it. For in these mixes, 


as in our flours, top quality is always the 


prime consideration. 
The name I[nternational and the 
meaningful Bakery Proved trademark 


tor Bakerd/* 


are your assurance that the perform- 
ance of these mixes and the taste, 
quality and appearance of your baked 
goods will be uniform —-day after day, 
month after month. 

And remember, these mixes are 
custom-produced in a brand new, mod- 
ern, specially designed bakery mix 
plant — ‘‘Exclusively for Bakers!’’ So 
do yourself a favor and ask for Jnter- 
national’s Bakery Proved Mixes the 
very next time you order. 


@ 
International MILLING COMPANY « GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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ete  ~BEMILIN® BORDER PRINTS 


% 


\ 
Ys, “Dress up” your flour and feed bags with 


border print patterns! 


They’re designed exclusively for Bemis by 
leading fashion stylists. Yet no addi- 
tional cost to you! 

These new border prints let home- 
makers sew more things — includ- 
ing dresses, skirts, curtains, dust 

ruffles, and tablecloths. 


+ oe 


AS. 


This smart young lady made a skirt 
< using one border print pattern 
“ \ and has chosen a different print 
) for her curtains. By ordering the 

two designs in yellow, green, 
rose, lavender, and blue, you 
can provide her with ten dis- 


MDS NK 
Te, 


tinctive sewing opportunities. 
Call a Bemis packaging spe- 
cialist to assist you in deter- 
mining quantities, patterns, 
colors, and delivery schedules. 
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where packaging ideas are born 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-N Pine Street 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


Flour Prices Will Have to Go Up Again—Fish Flour Makes 
the Funnies 


IN ATLANTIC CITY WITH THE BAKERS 


Story and pictures of the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition 
and American Bakers Assn. Convention 


BULK FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


An examination of development, design, economics, costs 


EXCESS CAPACITY STUDY (Part XVI) 


Dr. Markwalder analyzes changes in capacity and output 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING 


How electronic computing could fill orders at grain 
storage elevators 


INSECT INFESTATION 


Prevention and control in warehouses 


SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Total output shows decline from August 


CANADIAN COMMENTARY 


“Briefies’ on flour output, exports, changes in wheat 
sampling, overseas markets and visible stocks 


Industry Record 

Quarterly Index 

Years Ago from THE MILLER’s Files 
Where They Are Meeting 
Flour Production Statistics 
Ticker Report 

New Ideas, Products, Services 
About People 

Market Quotations 

Index of Advertisers 

Grist of Grins 





Planners for the future in their thousands 
came from every corner of the U.S., from 
Canada and from many overseas countries to 
see what bakers’ suppliers had to offer at 
the Atlantic City Baking Industry Exposition, 
soaring ‘sixties style. Among them, on the 
left of our cover picture, was E. W. Hullett 
from Christchurch, New Zealand, as he 
paused to talk with Pillsbury Co. technician, 
T. B. Hanson. 








AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHEAT, 
BETTER FLOvuUR! 


DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 

network of grain elevators. From this enormous: supply of 
available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the best wheat to go into 
Morten flours under scientifically controlled conditions. Only 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetter for the 

milling of top-quality bakery flour! 





SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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Flour Prices Will Have to Go Up Again 


IGGEST-EVER PROBLEM facing millers in the very 

near future will be in writing flour business at prices 
satisfactory to themselves, the accountants, the stockhold- 
ers... and to their baker customers. And the cynic may 
now ask: “Pray tell, when wasn’t it?” 

But the problem looming on the price figuring horizon 
is more serious than it has been for many a day. It has 
been difficult enough driving prices upward to meet the 
higher costs of wheat now current in the market. Some 
millers have been caught out on a limb as it is, and their 
financial statements will tell the story eventually. 

E. E. Kelley. Jr.. president of the American Bakers 
Assn., was perfectly correct when he said last August that 
“it is difficult to see how advances can be avoided as a 
result of an increase in the support price of wheat for the 
1961-62 crop.” Mr. Kelley could not foresee at that time, 
because the U.S. Department of Agriculture acted covertly, 
yet another increase resulting from the projected adoption 
of the sedimentation test 

What could these advances mean ultimately in terms 
of dollars and cents for the miller, baker and, finally, 
the consumer? For no matter how much Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, may holler, it is the con- 
sumer who will have to pay any added costs eventually. 

The support price will advance 21¢ bu. It takes 2.3 
make 100 Ib. white flour. That means an 
increase of 48.3¢ in the cost of the wheat in the 
making of that amount of fiour. The sedimentation test 
sets premiums about three times higher than the old pro- 
tein schedule. Experienced mill people have set the addi- 
tional payment in this connection at 10¢ bu. It could be 


bu. wheat to 
used 


HE FUNNIES have become an integral part of the 
American way of life. Almost everybody, from egg- 
heads to editors. reads them. They have humor, pathos, 
philosophy and sometimes propaganda in the serio-comic 
form that is now part and parcel of almost every news- 
paper in the land 
Dean Athelstan Spilhaus, Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, is the distinguished contributor 
to more than a hundred comic pages in the U.S. and 
abroad. His strip. Our New Age, is an educative gem, 
bringing the wonders of modern science to the attention 
of the general reader in words and pictures week by week. 
But we feel that Dr. Spilhaus fell from grace in his 
strip dated and signed by artist E. C. Felton on Oct. 22 
The Dean uncorked some of the current unsalubrious 
propaganda about fish flour, leaving his readers with the 
belief that this flour, made from whole fish, is a whole- 
some and desirable food 
The strip declared: “Government officials ban the pro- 
cessing of fish heads and tails on ‘aesthetic’ grounds.” What 
he did not say was that the Food and Drug Administration 
is against the adoption of fish flour as an item of human 
diet because the product will contain not only heads and 
tails of the fish. but also the intestines and contents of the 
intestines as well. And that would make it a filthy sub- 
stance within the meaning of the federal Food, Drug and 
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less, but for top quality wheat required for the making 
of top quality flour 10¢ is a fair assessment. So on the 
basis of 2.3 bu. of wheat for every 100 Ib. flour we get 
another 23¢ on the hundredweight price. 

Thus the possible increase in the price of flour could 
be 71.3¢ cwt. 

Mr. Freeman’s mob—that’s the right word because the 
Democrats are operating an agricultural racket and as in 
all racketeering the public pays—is forcing an increase in 
the price of bread on the American people. Mr. Freeman 
will be the first to shout “profiteering” in the ears of the 
millers and bakers when the loaf 
Why is he doing this? To assuage the pains 
of the “poverty stricken” farmers? Not on your life. He’s 
himself and for the Democratic 


price of the goes up 


aches and 
doing it for votes, for 
party 

But outraged feelings will not solve the problem. Not 
every baker realizes what he The miller will have 
to sell his customers on the basis of these higher prices 
and the baker will have to sell his customers on the in- 


faces 


creased cost of the loaf. 

Bread bakers’ profits in 1960 

million, after deduction of and all 
expenses. The net profit works out at 2¢ on the sales 
dollar, one of the lowest ratios in all U.S. industry. The 
bakers use 150 million hundredweights of flour annually 
An increase of 71.3¢ cwt. in the asking price of flour 
would wipe out those profits and then some, for the bakers 
would be asked to pay another $106,950,000 a year 

But what's a million bucks to Freeman 
his mob? 


Fish Flour Makes the Funnies 


Cosmetic Act. The idea is repulsive. 

Had he mentioned this fact, his readers might not 
have accepted his statement that “for |1/ 10th of 1% of 
our gross national income, floating factories could make 
enough fish flour to supplement the cereal diet of all 
needy children in the world.” We cannot agree that chil 


have been estimated at 


$60 taxes operating 


hundred and 


dren anywhere must be made to eat the fecal matter of fish 


There is no quarrel with the scientific facts presented 
by Dean Spilhaus. His arguments for fish flour as a pro 
tein-strong nutrient are well founded. And we agree that 
fish, if cleaned of the objectionable material 
and intestines—could be made into healthful 
protein with all the amino acids for a balanced diet 

However, the fish flour manufacturers will not 
to clean the fish. Why? Because production then becomes 
an uneconomic proposition 

It pains us immeasurably that this comic strip propa- 
ganda emanates from Minneapolis, headquarters of some 
of the nation’s most prominent wheat flour milling firms 
To them fish flour is a particularly painful subject because 
some propagandists have suggested admixing fish flour 
with wheat flour. 

If fish flour is accepted by FDA, then the millers 
might as well cease spending millions of dollars a year for 
the cleaning of the filth of the fields from the wheat they 
use in the manufacture of flour. « 


tails, heads 


pow dered 


agree 





INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


pit vas 


BREAD PRODUCTS from Southern 
Bakeries Co. plant at Atlanta, Ga., 
have been cleared for interstate ship- 
ment, but the firm is still restrained 
from shipping some of its cakes. Bread 
production is in complete compli- 
ance with federal regulations, govern- 
ment attorneys say. Recently, a pre- 
liminary injunction was obtained pro- 
hibiting the firm from  shipping-out 
into interstate commerce $114,000- 
worth of frozen cakes, allegedly con- 
taminated 


@ 
Emrich Expands 


Emrich Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, 
is buying, for $300,000, the plant 
formerly owned by Excelsior Baking 
Co. in the same city. Plans have been 
made to spend an additional $250,000 
to remodel the plant and add a 20,- 
000 sq. ft. wing. Excelsior shut down 
last August because of lack of funds. 
George Emrich, president, says the 
will allow his firm to expand 


sales service to supermarkets. Present 


move 


plant will be sold. 


New Peavey Elevator 

Plans for a 525,000 bu. elevator on 
the Minnesota River between Savage 
and Shakopee, Minn., have been an- 
nounced by F. H. Peavey & Co. Con- 
crete, tank-type elevator will have 18 
bins and will be serviced by railroad, 
trucks and barges. River is being 
dredged to facilitate approach. Com- 
pletion date is tentatively set for July 
1, 1962. Terminal will be used as a 
receiving point for grain coming to 
the terminal by over-the-road trucking 
and rail movement and as a transfer 
point for Peavey’s nine Minneapolis 
terminals. Automatic distribution of 
grain will be by remote control. Ca- 
pacity of elevating grain from un- 
loading facilities to storage will be 
40,000 bu. an hour conveyor 
system to barge dock and barges will 
have capacity of 20,000 bu. an hour. 


Pittsburgh Concept 
Concept of Pittsburgh as a new in- 
land grain port and processing point 


KEY SPOT FOR ANSWERING the thousands of questions asked by 
visitors to the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition in Atlantic City was 
the information booth manned by members of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. People from 50 states and 30 countries kept ATBI 
busy. In the shadows at the left is Theodore Voll, Nulomoline Division 
of American Molasses Co., New York. In the foreground are, left and 
right: Ray H. Sullivan, Esskay Co., Baltimore, and Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, secretary-treasurer of ATBI. 


is being talked up by Arthur Longini, 
an economist with Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. He says grain can 
be barged in and finished products 
shipped out to important consuming 
centers such as Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond. Bay State Milling Co., 
with plants at Winona and Red Wing, 
Minn., and Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
building a new plant at Pittsburgh 
Also on the drawing boards, it is re- 
ported, is another new bulk flour fa- 
cility for erection in the area 


MNF Movie Award 

The Millers National Federation 
movie, “Wheat—Food for the World,” 
has_ been “CHRIS 
award in the business-industry cate- 
gory by the film council of Greater 
Columbus, sponsors of one of the big- 
gest documentary film festivals in the 
U.S. Council had 300 films to consid- 
er this year. Award was received by 
Gordon P. Boals, MNF director of 
export programs, and Arthur M. Cum- 
mings, chief, market development 
branch of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


selected for a 


U.S. Flour Exports 

MNF reports that U.S. mills ex- 
ported 2,593,224 cwt. flour on regu- 
lar commercial terms in August of 
this year, making a total for July and 
August of 5,547,484. August relief 
flour shipments totaled 1,171,421, the 
much lower total shipped in July giv- 
ing a volume of 1,828,898 cwt. for 
the two months 


Howard Lampmans Abroad 

Currently visiting Europe, under 
the sponsorship of Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc., are Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Howard Lampman — he’s executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Institute 
—and they will meet trade people in 
Austria, West Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, England, Holland 
and Belgium. 


Roaring 20’s Party 

For sure, bakers in the Chicago 
area—those who are members of the 
Bakers Club—will not be discussing 
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ritory caused a reduction in prices Bruns, president of the National As- 
which affected both sales and profits.” sociation of Wheat Growers, Washing- 


THE MILLER regrets to record 
ton, D.C. The banquet will be sand- 


the death Oct. 18 of Mrs. Bar- e 
bara Ellen Wakershauser, wife 
x» Ken W. Wakershauser, > : 
of Ken f ikersh iuser, the Buffalo Strike Over 
publication’s managing editor. a long-time advocate of the bushel 
Mrs. Wakershauser. 35. con Four week strike of workers at 

. é ‘ > 2; P ; management program now engaging 
General Mills’ plant in Buffalo ended = 2 onal as 


wiched by business sessions running 
from Nov. 6 to Nov. 8. Mr. Bruns is 


tracted polio nine years ago t 
polic € years age the attention of the nation’s legisla- 


20. Shutdowns occasioned by 


shortly after the birth of her Oct. wee 
’ 4 
labor problems at Russell Miller-King 


second son. Besides her hus- 
band, Mrs. Wakershauser is sur- Midas Mills’ plant and International 
vived by two boys, Neal Roy Milling Co. plant in Buffalo ended 
and Paul Alan; her parents, Mr. earlier. Net profit of McCabe Grain Co., 
and Mrs. Sydney Mandell of @ Winnipeg, jumped 16.3% to $485,- 
Faribault, Minn., and a brother, 871 for the vear ended June 30. 1961. 
Kenneth Mandell of Los An- | Montana Grain Meeting reports Charles Kroft, president. He 
geles, Cal. Banqueteers at the annual meeting says company participated fully in 


McCabe of Winnipeg 








of the Montana Grain Growers Assn., an outstanding year for the export 
; to be held in the Hotel Rainbow, and merchandising of Canadian 
flour prices on Saturday evening, NOV. Great Falls. Nov. 7. will hear Carl grains 

18. Starting at 7 p.m. the bakers, their ? 

guests, and their ladies, plan to make 

whoopee in roaring 20’s style. Refresh- 

ments, dinner, dancing and entertain- 

ment have been planned by Ray Ma- 

loney and his entertainment commit- 





tee 


Grain, Marketing Course 

A chance for newcomers to the 
grain business to learn something 
about grain and the marketing meth- 
ods used to move it into consumer 
channels is planned by the Grain Ex- 
change Institute of Chicago. A 20- 
week course—conducted now for 20 
years by the institute—will begin Nov. 
16. Inquiries can be made at the in- 
stitute headquarters in the Board of 
Trade Building. President is James P. 
Reichmann 


* 
AACC-AOM Meeting 


F 


Joint meeting of Cincinnati section 


of the American Association of Cer- Mrs. John Rood Dr. John A. Shellenberger Mrs. Fred M. Atkinson 


eal Chemists and Districts 3 and 5 of 
the Association of Operative Millers WHEN FRED M. ATKINSON, then president of the Atkinson Milling 
is planned for Nov. 3-4 at Wolford Le., Minneapolis, died last May at the tragically early age of 47, his 


Hotel. Danville. Il! family requested that memorials go to the Department of Flour and 


Feed Milling Industries at Kansas State University. Second vice chair- 
e man of the Millers National Federation, an active member of the Asso 


Langendorf Profits Slide ciation of Operative Millers, and a contributor to the milling industry's 


Net profit of Langendortf United technical development over the years, he took a great interest in K-State 
The replacement of the facilities under trade auspices after the disastrous 


Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, for the 
vear ended July 1. 1961, have been fire of 1957 attracted his particular interest. His family, therefore, wished 


reported at $1,026,680 against $1,- to perpetuate that interest by the establishment of the F. M. Atkinson 


Memorial Fund. The fund already totals $3,000 and a check for that 
amount was presented recently to Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, by Mrs. Fred M. Atkinson. Also present was Mrs. John 
Rood, Mr. Atkinson’s mother. The money is to be used for the purchas- 
ing of books and other materials for a technical and reference library 
at the rebuilt milling school which is once again fully operational, com- 
plete with a pilot flour mill, equipped by milling industry suppliers. Ex- 
pressing his thanks, Dr. Shellenberger said that donations of books and 
historical materials relating to the milling industry would be welcomed 


727,118 a year ago. Net sales for 52 
weeks were $73,825,340 against last 
year’s 53 week period of $74,258,981. 
With a comparative 52 week period, 
sales would have shown an increase 
of $965,000, says Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president. He attributes decrease 
in profits to increased labor costs and 
fringe benefits not offset by higher 
prices. Additionally, competitive con- from firms or individuals. 
ditions “in some of our operating ter- 
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Iu rbtlantic City with the Bakers; 


1961 Exposition Big, Symbolic of Plans, 
Future Growth Awaiting Industry 
Bold Enough to Look Ahead 


By KEN W. WAKERSHAUSER 


43 HE BAKING INDUSTRY, long aware of its gigan- 
| tic size, received one clear-cut, audible message at the 
1961 exposition in Atlantic City—to act big, availing itself 
of all the tools, services, high-speed machines, special 
mixes and ingredients being offered in abundance by its 
suppliers 
The machinery manufacturers demonstrated the 
achievements which can be made by bakers who have 
the foresight to move ahead in a big way, by showing 
everything from newly-designed conveyors to high speed 
packaging machines, proofers, ingredient tanks, 
even to full-blown, “one-package” bakeries. It was all there 
in Convention Hall, thanks to the hard work and inge- 
nuity of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
which co-sponsored the show. 


ovens, 


Milling firms present, highly prominent by their ef- 
forts to serve the bakers, showed it, proferring their lat- 
est research developments from special mixes to sales 
and merchandising services. 

Ingredient suppliers, bringing from their laboratories 
an entire range of new products, made it plainly evident 
to the bakers that there is a flavor, an exciting taste, a 
better additive for every requirement—if the bakers wish 
to move ahead boldly. 

From all appearances, the exposition was mainly for 
the big bakers (as many a small operator commented while 
viewing the Goliath-sized exhibits) but the “Ma and Pa” 
corner shops were by no means overlooked. New methods 
of quicker and better labeling, racks, depanners, trays, 
display merchandising tricks in  pro- 
fusion were on display for the small baker as well as the 
large owner. And many a retailer who walked away with 
a Sheaf of literature under his arm will benefit, we'll ven- 
ture tO Say 

Lawrence E. 


cases, tools and 


Pile, vice president, Hough Bakeries, 


Inc., Cleveland, in his address, “Things to Come,” 
before ABA’s multiple-unit retail branch 
3 m/e: -=== doubtedly voiced 
“A ~*~, the attitude of 

: . bakers 

viewed the gigan- 
tic display of 
equipment, sup- 
plies and 


given 


session, un- 


many who 


services 
available at Atlan- 
tic City 

At one point in 
his address Mr 
Pile said, “I dont 
know about your 
company, but I do 
that 
will not be able to 
purchase everything that catches our eyes at th’s exposi 
tion 


Lawrence E. Pile 
“The next six years in baking” 


know ours 


“There are many things we desire to have for our 
plant and there is no question but what these would be a 
boon in the daily battle to produce a great variety of high 
quality products. 

“That we must continue to work towards the so-called 
automated plant is a foregone conclusion if we are to stay 
alive today.” 

Speaking on what he sees for the baking industry in 
the next six years, Mr. Pile continued: 

“I believe that the greatest improvements in equip- 
ment application to more automated production in suc- 
cessful plants as a whole during these next six years will 
be in a regrouping of the advancements which many of 
us have already made and the installation of equipment 
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demonstrations 
by our 

trained bakery 
technicians 
available 

in your shop 
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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Brolite Company 
Brolite Company 
Brolite Company 
Brolite Company 
Brolite Company 


tale 
tile 
Tale 
Tile 


Inc 


1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas 
225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y 

621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif 

518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

oF tases research “alee $10.00 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 


Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 


and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


3Og biological zesearch $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Piant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control .. $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action $6.00 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses $4.75 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 5, 5 1 Robinson 


Revised edition of the most extensively used code book in the 
export grain, flour trade and related industries. Revised edi- 
tion retains all cipher words and phrases of former editions, 
n identically the same relationship, the only difference being 
additions, which are all printed in italics so that the user 
may easly distinguish and only use them with $4 50 
correspondents who have the revised edition . 


Field Performance, Quality Characteristics 

Of Montana Spring Wheat Varieties 
By R. K. Bequette, F. H. McNeal 
and R. B. Potts 


Reprints of an article on Montana's spring wheat improve- 
ment program, designed to benefit producers who cannot 
grow winter varieties economically. The authors give back- 
ground on varieties of wheat, methods of evaluating dough 
strength. Article is fully illustrated with a map, photographs 
statistical tables and farinograms of 

flours milled 


New Manual for Bakers 
] 5 dal 
By ph A 

A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist : $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems $4.00 


Breadmaking—Its Principles and Practice (3rd 
Edition) 





By Ed d B. B + 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 7 20 
press book treated from the British viewpoint $ . 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con 


tests, recording and transoortation $4 00 
e 


problems. 278 pages 
Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. I and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling tecbnique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 





Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 
(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 


makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems ; $2.00 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries nae $1.50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book-—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms. $1 -50 
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that many of us feel we should have installed in the past 
few years. 

“This will, perhaps, be concentrated in material han- 
dling of pans, product and equipment. In this area, per- 
haps as in no other, can we realize rapid returns for the 
dollars invested. Wherever we remove non-productive 
labor in the area of material handling, we remove pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

“This will require some equipment; it 
some space; it will require a change of thinking on the 
part of some. No doubt, it will also require more super- 
vision. The most expensive equipment designed to do ex- 
actly what we wish it to do is not going to produce for us 
if supervision is limited by lack of personnel, by lack of 
vision or by lack of interest,” warned Mr. Pile. 

In marked contrast with the bright future for the 
baking industry indicated by the exhibit floors, many of 
the perennial problems were still around and given a good 
airing in Atlantic City. 

The American Bakers Assn., co-sponsor of the show, 
laid them on the table during its branch sessions. 

Here are some highlights, words of advice to bakers, 
suggestions for the industry on the manner of “taking its 
place in the sun,” extracted from ABA branch sessions: 


will require 


John Gray 
Ekco Transportray Division, 
Ekco Products Co. 
(Before the Wholesale Bread Branch Session) 


We believe there are six basic points necessary to 
modern distribution. (1.) Whatever the device or carrier 
may be, it must either be used at the end of the wrapping 
machine, as a rack or as a carrier, or it must be handled 
by the loader out on the dock, taken off a conveyor, and 
it must not be disturbed from then on until final distribu- 
tion is made to the ultimate consumer. 

(2.) Whatever this device might be—basket, box, tube, 
container, tray, it must be loaded easily into the 
truck for delivery; it must be easily removable from the 
truck; it must be compact when not in use; it must be 
handled with ease. 
(3.) Fittings within the route truck must be flexible 
for both old and new trucks; in other words, the route 
truck rack which becomes a part of the truck body must 
be of such a type as to be useable in existing route truck 
equipment. It must fit into new trucks about to be ordered 
from the manufacturer, and flexible enough to be trans- 
ferred from one unit to another without undue delay. 

(4.) The device used as a carrier from either the wrap- 
per or the dock conveyor must be light in weight but 
capable of continuous handling day after day without dam- 
age. It must also be a carrier which will enable the sales 
driver to accomplish his work with a minimum of fatigue. 

(S.) When the sales driver reaches the grocery-super- 


etc. 


ATLANTIC CITY was the ideal place for “East to meet 
Southwest” for brief visits away from home. At the left 
is Bert Morgenson, Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas; center is Gene Lair, National Biscuit Co., New 
York; at the right R. B. Laing, also of Abilene Flour 
Mills. 


October 30, 196! 


“TIME FOR RELAXING,” in Convention Hall at At- 
lantic City, and Samuel Rubin, Henry S. Levy & Son, 
Brooklyn, at the left, just dropped by the booth of General 
Mills, Inc. With him is William A. Lohman, Jr., GMI’s 
vice president and director of flour sales. 


market parking lot, or wherever the stop may be, he must 
be provided with a carrier to take his products into the 
market. This carrier must be portable, light-weight, easily 
rolled into the market, small enough to fit between the 
aisles, easy for the grocer to check, and capable of han- 
dling up to 100 items at one time. Should this be a small 
shop the salesman can and should be furnished with 
a small portable carrier. 

(6.) Regardless of the size of the stop, the supermarket 
or small store, the salesman must have an item which when 
empty and not in use will collapse for easy storage in the 
truck. 

Robert R. Smith 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Before the Wholesale Bread Branch Session) 


Materials are not packaging any more than steel is a 
. the im- 


pression has been created in some quarters that perhaps 


bridge or stone is a house or cotton is a dress 


some in the baking industry today seem to be more con- 
cerned about materials as such than they are about pack- 
aging as a vital force in the distribution of merchandise. 
I, for one, do not believe that, and there is a good reason 
for that beliet 
lems of great magnitude 

Packaging is fundamentally two things: It is, 
an enclosure. But more significantly, it is sales influence at 
point of sale. It is part of the cost of influencing people 
to buy just as any other cost of advertising and promo- 
And if you accept 


your industry is burdened with prob- 


of course, 


tion is a cost influencing people to buy 
this concept, and I know of no other, then above every- 
thing else in today’s forest of brands, packaging ts a sell- 
ing voice. If it is not a voice that persuades the consumer 
to exchange her money for what you have to sell, then it 
is nothing but an enclosure 


C. L. Athanson 

Vice President and General Manager 
Dowagiac Milling Co. 

(Before the Wholesale Pie Branch 


Session) 


Pie is a national symbol of the American diet, and if 
it is to hold that position, quality flour, which is the bulk 
of your product, must be your first consideration. The 
flour mills of today, unlike the mills of the millstone era, 
are spotless; they have the latest machinery, pneumatic 
handling of stock, bulk handling of flour; their labora- 
tories have close quality control. 

We in the flour milling industry don’t mean to seem 
boastful; just accurate. Seriously, we who mill flour are 
under oath in a way, under obligation to obtain the best 
wheat for your products, to keep such wheat throughout 
the milling year in the best condition; to constantly con- 
duct laboratory tests to improve wheat blends and flour— 
with the best service at the lowest possible costs 
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Atlantic City Exhibits Illustrate 


EVOLUTION of flour milling 
was effectively demonstrated 
by General Mills, Inc., with 
a scale model of a 2,000 cwt. 
Bellera flour mill contrasted 
with a painting of a quaint 
old urban flour mill. The en- 
trance to the exhibit, pic- 
tured here, featured baked 
foods with emphasis on a 
new angel food cake base. 
Lighted center panels of 
white glass were backed 
with stalks of wheat, the 
whole blending into an eye- 
catching pattern. 


x 


ENTRANCE to the Pillsbury 
Co.'s exhibit, depicted here, 
introduced the visiting bakers 
to a wealth of ideas based on 
patterns for progress. Inside 
was a suite of rooms with 
displays keyed to the Turbo 
milling story, innovations in 
the use of bakery mixes and 
information on the technical 
and consultative services 
available. Also featured were 
new baked foods from 
around the nation together 
with ideas for merchandising, 
packaging and new products. 





SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


SPOTLIGHTED in the Archer- . a Se oe ee 
Daniels-Midland booth was 
Ardex 550, a protein solid. 
The display featured panels 
showing baked foods and 
stressed improved nutritional 
value, better profit margins, 
protein balance and longer 
shelf life through the use of 
Ardex 550. One series of 
panels, attracting the atten- 
tion of the bakers, depicted 
the new series of advertise- 
ments currently being used 
in the promotional program 
of ADM's Commander Lara- 
bee flour division. 
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How the Millers Serve the Bakers 


October 30, 


1961 














POPULAR spot at the expo- 
sition was International Mill- 
ing Co.'s service bar where 
bakers, after learning about 
the firm's bakery mixes, 
could sit down to fresh toast- 
ed rye, whole wheat and 
regular English muffins. And 
they were popular. The firm's 
officials estimate that 8,000 
people stopped by to sample 
the products and their total 
offtake of muffins was in the 
region of 12,000—and that 
proves bakers like their own 
merchandise. 


«K 


COLORFUL eyecatcher was 
the Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills’ display. Tied-in with the 
firm's third annual Pumpkin 
Cake promotion, the main 
unit featured a glowing 
pumpkin-head witch similar 
to the one in the promotion 
kit offered to bakers, and 
a friendly, smiling pumpkin. 
A tiered display of pumpkin 
cakes completed the picture. 
And the bakers were remind- 
ed of the Orbit process 
American Beauty flour by 
gift pencils, each topped 
with a red rose. 


* 


AN OLD and highly respect- 
ed name among fellow millers 
is F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc. 
The firm had a unit in the 
center of the huge display 
presented by its parent firm, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. 
DCA itself showed a new 
concept in fully automatic 
high speed variety donut and 
sweet roll production. And 
the bakers were enabled to 
test the products for them- 
selves—in a coffee and donut 
bar which was part of the 
DCA exhibition area. 





Lighter Side 
At rpttlautic City 


Residents of the Atlantic City area 
had no difficulty verifying the fact 
that the 1961 exposition was in full 
thanks to Hachmeister, Inc. 
Opening day the company had three 
planes circling the area trailing wel- 
coming banners 


swing, 


a 

Flying, for the and 
edification of bakers, was pressed into 
another firm, too. Baker 
division of Wallace & 
three company 
bakers to Salisbury, 
newer, smaller con- 
tinuous dough-making unit in opera- 
tion and to Baltimore for viewing the 
Do-Maker at work. 


Combining the business of “looking 
all that is new in the U.S. bak- 
ing industry with the pleasure of visi- 
Bengt Lundahl, 
manager of Marga 
Stockholm, Sweden. Fol- 
Atlantic City, 
Mr. Lundahl planned to travel west 
to ( 
san 


convenience 


service by 
Process Co.. 

Tiernan, Inc., 
planes to ferry 


Md., to see its 


used 


larger 


Ove! 


ting relatives was 
bakery 
rine, A. B 


lowing his 


service 
sojourn in 


Minneapolis, Denver and 
including with 
along the 


Haws, territory 
Pillsbury Co., and 
distributor, both 


hicago, 
Francisco, visits 


relatives way 


Hartsell 
for the 
son 


salesman 
Bill Wat- 
from the 


food 


BAKERS from 50 states and 30 coun- 
tries came to see the mammoth ex- 
position. Here are a couple of Cana- 
dians, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Gag- 
non, Honey Cream Do-Nuts, Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Lone Star State, went to work quickly 
in Atlantic City clarifying for “out- 
siders” the correct pronunciation of 
their home town of Lubbock, Texas 
(Lubb-ock, not Loo-bock). And both 
admitted that when a couple of Tex- 
ans from an area where water is a bit 
scarce get together on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, there’s a temptation to start 
a conspiracy to take some of it home. 


Prominently in evidence at the ex- 
position were C. L. Mast, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and Howard Lamp- 
man, director of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. Mr. Mast followed his visit to 
Atlantic City with a trip to Washing- 
ton on MNF business 


John Rusinko, product advertising 
manager for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, followed his trip to 
the 1961 exposition with a vacation 
and pursuit of his hobby—filming 
historic U.S. battlefields. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Rusinko, his itinerary in- 
cluded side trips to Gettysburg, Pa., 
Williamsburg and Jamestown, Va., to 
round out his collection of 
showing Civil War 
scenes of Colonial America. 


2 

“Shooting” pictures of visitors was 
a popular attention-getter, and Henry 
H. Favor, Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
York, probably had the technique 
operating as well as anyone. He sim- 
ply “moved” bakers in front of an 
Atlantic City background, gave the 
word, and a couple of girl photograph- 
ers “clicked” the camera. 


“Standing room only” best describes 
the breakfast meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
there was precious little of that, so 
interested were the bakers and 
tradesmen to hear Dr. Wernher von 
Braun outline the U.S and 
rocket development program. Dr. 
von Braun, director of the George C. 
Marshall Space Flight Center at 
Huntsville, Ala., actually had them 
sitting on the floor. Indications are 
that the ATBI breakfast set a new 
record for attendance. Dr. von Braun 
was introduced by Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills. Inc. Min- 
neapolis. E. J. Ranney. American 


colored 


slides sites and 


allied 


space 


Food Laboratories, Inc., 
was program chairman. 
7 

Luncheon conversation with Hell- 
mut W. Stolle, president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of Greater Chi- 
cago, brought out the fact that the 
program to train young people in bak- 
ing at Chicago Vocational High 
School has taken on added impetus. 
The program is into its third year, 
says Mr. Stolle, and attendance has 
climbed to 40 students, compared 
with approximately 14 in the two 
previous years. 


Brooklyn, 


8 

Only once every six years—that’s 
the interval between baking industry 
expositions—and as a consequence, 
no distance is too far to travel. Roy 
Gilman, Gilman’s Bakery at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, was on hand, along with 
his son-in-law, Douglas Iverson, who 
is associated with him in the bakery 
business. 

& 

Argentina sent a delegation to At- 
lantic City, just one country among 
30 from which bakers came to view 
the big show. The group included Raul 
San Martin, Jose Solares, Duilio 
Torres and Rodolfo Gardia-Varela, 
all representing Centro de Industriales 
Panaderos, Buenos Aires. Colombia 
and Puerto Rico also were well repre 
sented in Atlantic City 


@ 

Thanks to Vic Marx, retired secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, arrangements 
were made for ASBE’s British chapter 
to make the trip to Atlantic City in a 
body. The ASBE affiliate’s ranks were 
swelled by a number of bakers and 
confectioners from England, probably 
making the delegation the largest from 


overseas to attend the exposition. 


J 

A good round of applause, just one 
of so many deserved for bringing off 
the whole exposition in tiptop fash- 
ion, goes to Russell W. Jobe of Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Clifford 
Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y., and R. F. Wells, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, for 
arranging the special display 
featured at the exposition and ABA 
convention. « 


cake 


On Hand... 


for THE MILLER at Atlantic 
City were W. E. Lingren, Ken 
W. Wakershauser and George 
Potts of the Minneapolis office, 
and Paul L. Dittemore of the 
New York office. « 
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BUNGE CORPORATION ’'s 


Gulf Elevator 
Commences Operations 
at Destrehan, Louisiana 





ILL. 


Kansas City 
MO. Cai 


Osceola 
ARK. 


Helena ° 


Sreenvitle 
MISS. 


N 


ANA ix prune “Hein: oa 


Bunge Corporation’s ultra-modern export elevator 
located on the Mississippi River 12 miles above New 
Orleans, has been completed in time for the new crop 
This key link in Bunge’s expanding network of country 
terminal and river elevators provides a new, highly 
efficient export outlet for U.S. farm commodities 


BUNGE CORPORATION 


MIKCO GRAIN CO. 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


October 20, 1961 


MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY - 


CHICAGO .- 


RIVER GRAIN CORPORATION creenviece 


The Destrehan export elevator, supported by river 
facilities at Cairo, Illinois; Helena and Osceola 
Arkansas, and Greenville, Mississippi, plus years of 
export merchandising experience and know-how, rep 
resents another step forward in Bunge’s program t 
provide the finest service available to the U.S. farmer 


HUTCHINSON + FORT WORTH 


DESTREHAN + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND - NEW YORK 


HELENA 





QUARTERLY INDEX 


July-September, 1961 © Vol. 265, Nos. 14-19 


ASSOCIATIONS: COMPANIES: 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Scholar- American Bakeries Co. (Reports Dip in Earnings Aug 
ship ee . oe July Anderson Grain Co. (Acquires Gallatin Valley M 
American Bakers Assn Annual Meeting eas .Sept ng Co ‘ Aug 
Association of Operative Millers— Archer-Daniels- Midland Co Financial Report 
District 2 Announces September Meeting en Aug Bay State Milling Co. (Buys La Grange Mills Aug 
District 4 Schedules Golf Outing . Aug Surprise Party) ... - Aug 
District 9 Plans September Session . rates July Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (Constructing Plant at Houst Aug 
District 9 to Meet ...+Sept Elects Vice President) § Aug 
District 9 Final Plans Shaping Up for Meeting Aug New Secretary) re Aug 
D strict 10 Packs Strong Program into Two- oey Con- Retirement) 
feren July Son of Executive Given Assignmen t to Colombia 
Technical Conference Trip-Winner Photo) - Sept P Blodgett, Frank H., Inc Firm Yields to aden by 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn Election) Aug Accepting City's Offer to Sell Historic Mill 5S 
nadian National Millers Assn Meeting) ‘ Sept Cargill, Inc. (Promotion) : ri 
bacaronl Manufacturers Assn Durum Shortage, Mar- colorado Milling & Elev. Co. (Financial ReS@rt 
keting Trends Covered by Manufacturers) . July Consolidated Mining Co. (Commodity Interests Con- 
Cotton Council (Outlines Campaign) ...-Aug cerned Over Deal to Barter Lead, Zinc 
Restaurant Assn National Sandwich Idea Day Company (Merges With Hart-Carter Co.) 
n : Aug Fisher Flouring Mills Co First Shipment of Bulgur 
ntario Flour Millers Assn Annual Meeting) Heads Overseas) ets: ; 
Pacific Millers Assn. (Palo Alto, Cal., Annual Meeting) , Promotion) : 
Southern Frozen Foods Distributors Assn. (New Division) Flour Mills of Nigeria, Ltd. (Plans Move Ahead for 
Wheat Flour Institute (National Sandwich Idea Con- Mill . 
test ‘ General Mills, Inc. (Annual Meeting) 
Retirement) ae 
AUSTRALIA: Sales at Record Level) 
Pillsbury Purchases 50% of White Wings Pty., Ltd | Hart-Carter Co. (Merges With Day Company 
La Grange Mills (Sells to Bay State Milling Co 
AUTHORS: Mid-States Terminals, Inc Owners Too Busy to Cele- 
Baker, G. J.: Greer, E. N.; Jones, C. R.; Thomlinson, J. brate) ; . 
Technology of the Production of Increased Starch Miller Publishing Co. The (Research Director 
Damage in Flour Milling Me eae S 1 25-Year Service Award 
Bequette, R. K.; McNeal, F. H.; Potts, R. B Montana Flour Mills Co. (Operational Area in 50-Year 
Field Performance, Quality Characteristics of Mon- Story of Montana Mills Shows Expansion 
tana Spring Wheat Varieties | National Bakers Services, Inc. (Moves Executive Of- 
Bisson, F. C fices to Florida) 
Catching the Omnibus or Bust Brings Out Political, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. (Financial Report 
. Professional —- of Bonet ; . 6 Peavey, F. H., & Co. (Executive Additions 
eferendum in etrospec itl (Financi r 
Solons Abet Crime of Planned Scarcity by Unaware- Pil aT po jh aaa Report 
ess of Soft Wheat Problem oo Reviews Activities in Annus! Report 
Struggle of Inland Ports to Build Tonnage on Big Pr é " : s 
Ditch Goes On and On ogressive Flour Mills (Simon to Erect Third Fi 
3 pet Mill in Philippines) 
"adiicehen Spotlight on Sedimentation Test | , Rap in Wax Co. (Proposes Changing Name to RAP 
dustries conserve 
SS ie healt le Ross Industries, Inc. [Makes Strides in Plant Moderniza 
What About Air Tight Storage of Grain? 46 tion Program 
Denecke, Diana Simon-Carter Co Charlies Ingraham, Engineer 
Sandwiches. Like People Come in a Variety of Switches Jobs to Engineer New Life of Rateur 
, Promotion) 


Sizes, Shapes, Personalities : . 
Greer. E. N. (See Baker, G. J Standard Milling “Co Pascagoula Terminal Provides 
Jones. C. R. (See Baker. GS. J Additional Outlet for Saperring Grair 
r é Reports Earnings) 
ga line af ge h-. Sutorbilt Cor Appointment) 
The Flour Milling Industry an Economic Study of Ex- p pp 
ess Capacity— Sweden's San Remo (Modern San Remo Baking Plant 
Part IX July 10 1 Opens Near Stockholm 
art X July 
art XI Aug DURUM: 
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art Xl Aug 
art XIII Sept Durum Problem Analyzed 


McNeal. F. H. (See Bequette, R. K Durum Shortage Marketing Trends Covered by Ma 
' roni Manufacturers in San Francisco 
Meckel, Reuben B D S li the Spotlight 
riour Quality and Evaluation July urum supplies in @ sportig f 
Millers, Macaroni Men Decide Blend Solution to Durum 
Newell, Martin E Crisi 
Southwestern Views on Sedimentation Test Sept risis 
Potts, R. B See Bequette, R. K 
Schruben, Dr. Leonard W : EDITORIAL: 
Durum Supplies in the Spotlight Aug BLAST! Flour Preferable to Wheat in Emergency 
Farm-Terminal Wheat Price Spreads Aug Count Down Begins for Atlantic City Exposition 
Sullivan, A. M . . - Farmers—and the Bakers—Want a Raise 
Management's Fight Against Technophobia First Anniversary of the New MILLER 
Swarbreck, George E It Might . 
Canadian Millers Review Affairs, Play Golf | mignt Have Been National Offula Month 
Spotlight on Canada Rail Freight Cuts Take the Spotlight 
Technologists View the Sedimentation Test > So Bakers Can Say Thanks Anyway, Orville 
Thomlinson, J See Baker, G. J Southwestern Views on Sedimentation Test 
Von Blon, Philip STATISTICS: Extent of Bulk Handling by Mills 
Durum Problem Analyzed 2 STATISTICS: Increasing Capacity, Wheat Storage 
Wakershauser, Ken W : Surplus Is Not a Surplus 
New Pan-O-Gold Baking Plant Shining Example of In- Technologists View the Sedimentation Test 
dependent Firm Looking Ahead to Expansion > Washington Spotlight on Sedimentation Test 
Walters, Nydia 
‘ a byes Sell EXCHANGES: 
eleny, Dr awrence A 
Wheat Strength and the Sedimentation Test Kansas City Board of Trade (Approves Changes in Fu 
tures Trading Rules) July 10—p 
CANADA: Minneapolis Grain Exchange (Annual Grain Marketing 
Patent Granted for Do-Maker Equipment, Process Seminar) .* ‘ F Sept. |18—p 
Recommendations Drawn to Combat Drouth in Canada | 
Spotlight on Canada EXPORTS: 
Wheat Flour Output for May p At Record Level for 1960-6! Aug. 2|—p 6 
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July 24—p 12 
July 24—p 31! 
Aug. 2i—p iI! 
Aug 7—p 34 
Aug. 7—p 66 
Aug 7—p 49 
Frances July 24—p 6! 
July 10—p 60 
Jr Jul 60 


Brownlee, J. E 
Charniey, Walter J 
Coad, William J 
Duncan, William C 
Kane, D. A 

Long, W. E 
Richter, Mrs. Emma 
Weber, Arthur E 
Wolcott, John J 


FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY: 


Technology of the Production of Increased Starch Dam 
age in Flour Milling 
The Flour Milling Industry 
cess Capacity— 

Part IX 
Part X 
Part XI 
Part Xil 
Part XIII 


Sept. |8—p 


An Economic Study of Ex- 


July 10—p 
July 24—p 
Aug 7—p 
Aug. 2i—p 
Sept 4—p 
PERU: 
FLOUR PRODUCTION: School 
August Flour Output Shows Rise Over July; Daily Off- 
take Dips 
July Flour Output, Da 
Over June 
June Flour Output, Average Below May 
Weekly Flour Production Statistics (Charts 
July 10—pp 54, 55; July 24—pp 60, 61; Aug 
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Bunge Opens New Facility at 


ULTRA-MODERN is the way officers 
of the Bunge Corp., internationally- 
known merchandiser of U.S. farm 
products, describe their new two mil- 
lion bushel elevator at Destrehan, La 
Located on the Mississippi River, 
about 12 miles north of New Orleans, 
the facility recently began operations 
with the loading of 
several cargoes of 

grain for export. 
The dock facili- 
Destrehan 
can easily accom- 
all the 
types of ocean ves- 
sels the 
grain trade, includ- 
ing the largest su- 
tankers. Even 
such vessels 


ties at 
ot 


modate 


used in 


aw) 


Walter C. Klein 


per 
while 
are being loaded, barges can dis- 
charge their loads of grain from the 
interior the the 
dock 

The company, explaining that the 
elevator is serviced by a major rail 
line. says there sufficient yards 
and switching equipment available to 
avoid the delays caused in the past by 
rail embargoes at grain export points 
Additionally, a_ first highway 
furnishes the site with easy access for 
trucking. 

Design and construction of the 
elevator, built at a cost of $5 million, 
stem from the combined experience 
of many people on the Bunge staff. 
Efficient cleaning, blending and mix- 
ing equipment has been built into the 
system to meet the requirements of 
every buyer. A new conveyor system 
moves grain rapidly and this, officials 
believe, will be a major factor in al- 


on opposite side of 


are 


class 
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Strength 


lowing quicker turnabout for ocean 
vessels, barges and rail cars 

Walter ¢ 
announcing 


elevator, 


Klein, president of Bunge, 
the opening of the new 
stated: “The Destrehan fa- 
cility is a concrete example of the 
determination our firm, an in- 
ternational merchandiser of American 
farm products, to supply our produc- 
the same kind of efficiency 
made U.S. agriculture the 


the world.” 


ol as 


ers with 
that 
envy 

A key link in the firm’s expanding 
network of country, terminal and 
river officials the 
addition up increased export 
possibilities to U.S. farmers through- 
out the major grain producing areas 


has 


ot 


elevators, feel new 


opens 


Personnel Appointments 


What Mr. Klein calls 
offering our customers the most ef- 
ficient grain merchandising 
available” is not only 
the extended facilities, but also by re- 
cent personnel within the 
company. Announced is the transfer 
of James W. Ringwald, a vice presi- 
dent of Bunge, to the firm’s Kansas 
City office. From that office, Mr 
Ringwald will supervise and coordin- 
ate the interior river operations of the 
firm, including elevators at Helena and 
Osceola, Ark., Cairo, Ill., and Green- 
ville, Miss., as well as a newly opened 


“our goal of 


service 
evidenced by 


changes 


office in Chicago. 

Greatly expanded export possibill- 
ties are on the horizon for these river 
houses by the opening of the Destre- 
han elevator, officials comment. 

The new Chicago office, it was re- 
cently announced, will be under the 
management of Harvey Jaunich (THE 


Destrehan, La. 


MILLER, Oct. 16, 56). His job, 
after refamiliarizing himself with the 
he’s a member of 


will be to handle 


page 


Chicago market 
the Board of Trade 
all procedures necessary for the grain 
transactions of Bunge and its custo- 
mers 

Mr. Ringwald was formerly located 
in Kansas City had many 


years’ experience in all Midwest ter- 


and has 
minal markets as well as in the export 
grain division of the corporation in 
New York. 

Walter I 
dent of Bunge, will continue as man 
ager of the Kansas City office. 


Mulloy, also a vice presi 


Another recent the 
Bunge organization was that of Ger- 
ald J. Paquette of the 
wheat department in the Minneapolis 
office. Mr. Paquette was wheat buyer 
for the Hubbard Milling Co. of Man 
kato, Minn., five years and prior 
that he served Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, i 


appointment in 


as Manager 


for 
to 
for 6'% 
years. Manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice is R. J. Henderson 

Bunge has facilities at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Hutchinson, Kan- 
to complete the extensive pattern 


also 


Sas, 


of grain trade coverage 
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Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


= though “Oats” is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


. . ane ‘ : « Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and oth dea ties 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it * Los Angeles, California 


also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours + Sherman, Texas 
¢ Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Development, Design, Economics, Costs 
Examined for Bulk Flour Shipments 


By Robert L. Holmes 


HILE THE FIRST shipment of flour in an Air- 

slide car was made about seven years ago, there 
was a movement of bulk flour for some years before that 
in what were called Trans-Flo cars. 

I believe that was first started by National Biscuit Co. 
in moving flour from its mill at Toledo, Ohio, to the firm’s 
bakery at Atlanta, G., and was perhaps followed by sim- 
ilar movements from National Biscuit's mills at Cheney, 
Wash., and Carthage, Mo., to the bakeries at Los An- 
geles and Houston. 

I have no information as to whether these cars were 
furnished by them or by the railroads. It has been reported 
to me that there may also have been a bulk movement in 
such cars to a bakery in Philadelphia. With the develop- 
ment of the Airslide car, the bulk movement of flour 
changed rapidly into such equipment because it was cheap- 
er than Trans-Flo. 

The movement of freight in non-railroad owned cars 
is not a new development. In the 1889 annual report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission there is reference 
to private cars of numerous concerns being moved by rail- 
roads. In its 1893 report it is stated that approximately 
70,000 private cars were in service on the railroads. Ac- 
cording to the general car accountant’s office of the A T 
& S F Railway, the most recent figures show a total of 
1,859,801 railroad cars in and about 300,000 
private cars. These figures include 63,910 “LO” cars of 
the railroads and 6,071 “LO” cars operated by private 
owners. 


What Is an Airslide Car? 

Perhaps it would be just as well to define an Airslide 
car so we will all know just what we are talking about 
Basically an Airslide is a covered hopper car which has 
been classified by the Association of American Railroads 
as a “LO” type car, and is used for transportation in bulk 
of dry, granular, powdered and pulverized commodities 


service 


The car is made of steel, has six hatches in the top 
for loading and two unloading outlet hoppers in bottom 
of the car. I am speaking here of the 2,600 cubic foot, 
50 ton truck capacity 42’ 6” long Airslide, which is the 
one generally in use for handling flour, and wil! load 
to about 100,000 Ib. There are larger and smaller Air- 
slides in use for other commodities, but I will for sim- 
plicity confine my remarks to the car that the flour mills 
are using. 

The difference between Airslide cars and other “LO” 
type cars is principally the Airslide hopper sections, two 
trenches running the full length of the car on each side of 
the center sill. Fastened to the underside of each trench 
is an Airslide, a patented device which consists of sturdy, 
silicone fabric %4” thick and 12” wide. During the un- 
loading of the flour, this fabric is aerated so as to cause 
the flour to flow by gravity down the Airslide to the dis- 
charge hopper. 

Loading may be accomplished by simple gravity or 
by blowing the flour into the car. Unloading requires 
aeration to make the flour flow as it has a natural tendency 
to stick. 

From its beginning in 1954 the use of Airslides for 
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moving flour, sugar and other commodities has grown 
until the September, 1961, figures reported a total of 
4,849 in use, of which 3,469 were railroad owned or leased 
and 1,380 by industry. More are being built currently and 
the General American Transportation Co., in Traffic 
World for September 30, 1961, claims over 5,000 in serv- 
ice. 

Other Shipping Methods 

Of course, there are other methods of shipping flour 
in bulk. Tote-bins have been used for many years. These 
are metal containers which are filled with flour and load- 
ed into boxcars for transportation. At destination they 
are trucked to the bakery for unloading into bins, or the 
Tote-bins themselves are used for storage until needed. 
Then, of course, the Tote-bins (which are not collapsible) 
are shipped back to the mills for another load. 

The ACF people a few years ago built some trial 
cars which consisted of flat cars with a frame-work which 
would permit Tote-bins to be loaded thereon, moved to 
the bakery, and as the bins were removed, empty Tote-bins 
from a previous shipment would be substituted, so that 
the car would be ready in a matter of a few hours for 
immediate return to the mill. I one of their demon- 
strations in New York several years ago. 


saw 


Then there was more recently an attempt to move 
bulk flour in huge cardboard bins in box cars. Another 
was the attempt of U.S. Rubber Co. to popularize the 
movement of flour in huge rubber balloons called Seald- 
bins. None of these methods has seemed to have had much 
influence on the movement of flour 

The movement in Airslides, however, has taken hold, 
ind is rapidly increasing as more bakeries become adapted 
to bulk handling. The odd part of the situation is that 
despite the fact that the baker using bulk method of re- 
ceiving his flour is the real beneficiary of the savings in- 
volved because he doesn’t have bags to pay for, the mills 
who could only hope to realize a saving if substantially 
all of their shipments were via bulk, are not only under 
the expense of installing bins and bulk loading equipment, 
but also have seen fit, under the prodding of competition, 
to rent Airslide equipment to move a large part of the 
bulk traffic. 


Economics of Bulk Movement 

An Airslide car costs from $12,000 to $17,000, ac- 
cording to its capacity and size of truck and how it is 
equipped. Few flour mills, I am told, own these cars. Most 
are leased and the lease cost on a 10-year basis began at 


Mr. Holmes is director of traffic for 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. He 
presented this paper before the mem- 
bers of the Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
countants Assn. at Wichita, Oct. 20. 
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about $145 a month and has now reached $175 a car per 
month for a 2,600 cubic foot capacity car. In addition 
cars must be equipped with some sort of special lining. 
The most recently reported cost of that lining is about 
$468 a car, either for the No. 410 lining supplied by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland or the Polyclutch lining of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Neither is expected to last much 
over three years, depending upon how often the car is 
used and how much abuse is suffered in unloading and 
cleaning. 

Against that expense the car owner receives mileage 
from the railroads. The present allowance is 4.5¢ per mile, 
loaded or empty, with usual provision that empty and 
loaded mileage must be equalized. The car owner passes 
that allowance on to its lessees, and, of course, also asks 
them to maintain the mileage equalization. 

No allowance can be made to any lessee in excess of 
the rental paid. To do so would be rebating, condemned 
by the law and ICC. That is not often a problem, how- 
ever. Most of us who lease cars have found we are lucky 
if we can get back 50% of the rent by this allowance. Of 
course, if all our business moved long hauls, such as from 
Wichita to New York, for instance, we could probably 
come very close to breaking even. 


Short Hauls Are Murder 


It is the short hauls that are murder. Herman Steen, 
retired vice president of the Millers National Federation, 
reported that he found one milling company, which op- 
erates a large fleet of Airslides, advising him that it costs 
that mill 4.3¢ per cwt. more than shipping in bags, tak- 
ing into consideration the difference in rent paid and 
mileage allowance earned, cost of cleaning, washing, re- 
lining, etc. He also said two other milling companies with 
less detailed figures arrive at a cost S¢ over and still an- 
other figures 6¢ per cwt. over. 

One of my miller friends in Ohio tells me he has a 
customer located some 200 miles from the mill. By con- 
stant endeavor they are able to get an average of four 
round trips a month (which to me is most remarkable). 
On that basis the mileage allowance received each month 
is about $72, while on this particular car the rent is $165. 
So it is costing him $93 a month to serve this customer 
without taking into consideration cost of lining replace- 
ment, cleaning and washing the car, etc. 


Another thing the miller has to watch is the matter 
of mileage equalization. He gets (through GAT Corp.) a 
credit for mileage of 4.5¢ per mile whether loaded or 
empty but, at the termination of the lease, may be sub- 
jected to payment for any excess empty mileage on any 
individual railroad at tariff rates, as provided by the Uni- 
form Freight Classification on the basis of 31.5¢ per mile, 
plus refund of the 4.5¢ per mile allowance received, or a 
total of 36¢ per mile for any such excess miles on any 
railroad. 

Some railroad people seem to have the idea that the 
use of Airslides has been beneficial to the flour mills profit- 
wise because of conversion to bulk handling as against the 
cost of packing, handling and loading sacked flour. To a 
very limited extent this may be true; I have in mind the 
movement intermill of flour for blending. But so far as 
commercial movement is concerned, this is not true. 


In presenting an argument to the railroad committees 
against their proposal to initiate a charge of $10 a day 
for detention of Airslide cars, Flagler F. Flinchbaugh, 
director of traffic of International Milling Co., pointed 
this up very clearly by citing some figures from the July, 


1958, issue of the “Marketing and Transportation Situ- 
ation Report” of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration Service Division, 
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showing Consumers’ Bread Prices in 1957 compared with 
1948, as follows: 


1957 
cents 


Per Cent of 
Increase 


1948 
cents 
Consumers’ price 


18.8 35.3 


Shares: 
Retailers 4 3.1 
Baker-Wholesalers. : 10.5 
6 
1.4 
Farmers 4 3.2 


The carriers’ attempt to make such a detention charge 
was stalled by ICC, and withdrawn by the railroads with- 
out going to a hearing. It is still a constant threat and 
certainly will crop out again unless the misuse of these 
Airslide cars for storage by consignees is discontinued, and 
everybody concerned works together to improve the turn- 
around time of this equipment. 

Our position on that proposed detention charge was 
that we would favor it if it was made applicable to all 
Airslides, whether railroad or private, at all destination 
points. As proposed, it would have been intolerable be- 
cause it only applied to rail Airslides. Customers would 
just refuse to let mills ship them flour in rail cars and 
when mills ran out of their own Airslides, we all know 
what would happen. They would use rail cars and reim- 
burse the customer for any detention charge. 

Actually it seems to me the railroads are very short- 
sighted. The Interstate Commerce Act, by Section 1-(11) 
provides that it shall be the duty of every railroad to fur- 
nish safe and adequate car service, and car service is de- 
fined not only as including cars but including special types 
of equipment. If the mills had been wise enough to insist 
from the first that the railroads must furnish these cars, 
we would all be better off. 

Railroads benefit from their use. Instead of the 65,000 
lb. average load of flour handled in box cars, they earn 
revenue on about 100,000 lb. for handling each Airslide 
load. Another advantage to them is the reduction in loss 
and damage claims to almost complete elimination. One 
of the larger milling organizations, which files loss and 
damage claims averaging over one half million dollars a 
year, reports having shipped more than 12,000 Airslide 
loads without having one loss and damage claim. 

So far as my own company is concerned, we have not 
shipped anything like that many cars but our shipments 
over the past six years in our own leased Airslide cars and 
in railroad furnished cars have not resulted in any loss 
and damage claims against the railroads except in the in- 
stance of a car involved in a train wreck. 


MNF Sub-Committee 

[he Millers National Federation in March, 1961, ap- 
pointed a sub-committee of traffic men to handle the mat- 
ter of Airslide cars with the particular object of inducing 
the carriers to meet their statutory obligation of furnish- 
ing these cars and to, if possible, secure an increase in the 
mileage allowance for those cars the mills lease. I am on 
that sub-committee. Our efforts have not so far been pro- 
ductive. When you consider that the flour mills lease only 
a few more than 1,300 Airslides and there are more than 
70,000 “LO” type covered hopper cars in service, you 
can see we have a very small voice in getting anything ac- 
complished. At the present time, our efforts are being co- 
ordinated with those of the Manufacturing Chemists Assn., 
whose members use many more of this type of car than 
the flour mills do. We do not know where this will lead 
but it seemed to offer a better chance of success than any 
other avenue open to us. « 
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ETS NOW MAKE a year-by- 

year analysis of changes in ca- 
pacity, output and percentage of ca- 
pacity operated since 1930. In this 
way we will show how capacity re- 
sponds to changes in demand and 
output. 

Capacity changes since 1930 can be 
divided conveniently into four periods: 
], 1930-42: Between these years out- 

put fluctuated between 184.6 mil- 
lion hundredweight and 216.5 million 
annually, while capacity declined 
from 1,182,000 cwt. in 1930 to 1,- 
024,000 cwt. in 1942. The total drop 
over this period was 158,000 cwt., or 
13.4%, with the average annual de- 
cline 13,200 cwt., or 1.1%. 

During this period the percentage 
of capacity at which the industry 
operated fluctuated from a low of 
57.8% during the crop year ending 
in 1935 and a high of 69.6% during 
1939-40. Because capacity fell during 
every year of this period, it appears 
that the slope of the revenue curve 
facing the representative firm was 
such that total could not be 
covered when operating at less than 
70% of capacity. 


costs 


© Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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2, 1943-48: Between 1943 and 1948 
capacity of mills of above 400 
cwt. daily increased during every year 
and output increased until the 1947- 
48 crop year. The industry operated 
at an average of 82% of capacity for 
the entire period and reached a high 
of 92% during 1946-47. The total in- 
crease in capacity which took place 
1943 and 1948 was 100,000 
cwt., or 9.8%, with the average an- 
nual rise 16,700 cwt., or 1.6%. 
Because capacity of that segment 
of the industry consisting of plants 
with a daily capacity of in excess of 
400 cwt. and producing in excess of 
97% of U.S. flour output continually 
increased when operating at an aver 
age of 82% of capacity,’ we can as- 
sume that slightly above normal profits 
were being earned. It thus appears 
that, in the absence of regional shifts, 
capacity of the industry is in equilib- 
rium—i.e., neither tending to increase 
nor decrease when operating at ap 
proximately 80% of capacity. 
3, 1949-54: The foregoing statement 
about the industry being in equi 
librium when operating at approxi- 
mately 80% of capacity is borne out 
by the 1949-54 period. The industry 
operated at an average of 77.6% of 


between 


capacity, and capacity continuously 
decreased, the total drop amounting 
to 207,000 cwt., or 17.5%, with the 
average annual decrease 34,500 cwt., 
or 2.9%. 
4, 1955-57: During this period indus- 
try capacity achieved as close to 
what might be termed equilibrium as 
it had at any time since at least 1920. 
Capacity increased by 16,000 cwt., or 
1.7% , while operations were at 82.4% 
of capacity. Since the industry 
within 0.4% of operating at the same 
percentage of capacity that it had 
during the 1943-48 period, but capac- 
ity increased at a much slower 
than during this previous period, this 
appears to indicate that the percent 
age of capacity operation at which the 
industry is in equilibrium has _in- 
creased. All data considered, we find 
this to be true as far back as our 
capacity data extend 


was 


rate 


Table I shows that since 1908 out- 
put has displayed no clear increasing 


trend; yet the percentage of techno 


The percentage would be approximately 
80% if we deducted output of plants with a 
daily capacity of less than 400 cwt. We are 
in fact, assuming that output of these smaller 
plants was zero 

This statement could be vitiated by sig 
nificant regional shifts. but there been 
none since World War II 


have 
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logical capacity at which the industry 
has operated has tended continuously 
to increase. Also, the percentage of 
capacity output or operation of the 
industry at which capacity has in- 
creased has tended to climb. For 
example, capacity increased during 
seven of the eight years of the 1915-22 
period even though the industry was 
operating at an average of only 38.1% 
of THE Northwestern MILLER ca- 
pacity, but between 1926 and 1935 
capacity declined by 400,000 cwt. and 
increased during only four of the 10 
years despite the fact that the indus- 
try operated at an average of 38.5% 
of capacity for the period. The next 
increase in capacity came in 1948 
following operation of the industry at 
77% of capacity in 1947, and capaci- 
ty increased in each of the years 1955, 
1956, and 1957 when the industry 
operated at an average of 71% of 
capacity. 

To better illustrate the fact that the 
percentage of capacity at which the 
industry operates has tended to in- 
crease, we will compare the eight crop 
years 1912-13 through 1919-20 with 
the eight ending in 1957. During the 
former period output averaged 232.5 
million hundredweight annually, and 
the industry operated at an average 
of 39.5% of capacity. During the lat- 


ter period output averaged 227.1 mil- 
lion hundredweight annually and the 
industry operated at 63.5% of ca- 
pacity. The lower percentage of ca- 
pacity at which the industry func- 
tioned during the former period can- 
not be explained by the fact that there 
were negative profits during five of 
the eight years of this period. To what 
then is this difference due? 


Most Obvious Cause 

There are several causes, but first 
and most obvious is the fact that ca- 
pacity of the former period included 
many small, high-cost plants produc- 
ing at a very low percentage of ca- 
pacity. But by 1956 the amount of 
capacity contained in plants with a 
daily capacity of 400 cwt. or less had 
been reduced to 106,000 cwt. 

Second is the fact that slope of the 
revenue curve facing most firms has 
tended to decline. And, have 
shown earlier, the flatter the slope of 
a firm’s revenue curve the larger the 
percentage of capacity at which it 
must operate to earn normal profits. 
Thus, as revenue curves became more 
elastic, excess capacity which was con- 
sistent with long-run equilibrium be- 
came excess capacity not consistent 
with long-run equilibrium. 
firms have 
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Operated 
Per Cent Direction 
Output of of 
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to become more elastic over time for 
the following reasons: 


], Product differentiation has tended 

to become less significant over 
time, and the firm selling an undif- 
ferentiated product will be faced with 
a revenue curve less steep than the 
firm selling a differentiated product. 
This is not to say that the significance 
of product differentiation in the fam- 
ily flour segment has tended to de- 
cline, but only that output in that 
segment is now only one-fourth as 
great as it was immediately prior to 
World War I 


2, The market area served by most 

mills has tended to increase as a 
result of declining transportation 
costs." Thus, the number of mills com- 
peting for the flour business in a par- 
ticular area has tended to increase as 
the milling industry has built a dis- 
tribution system upon very 
large regional markets, or even a na- 
tional market. Prior to World War I 
it was not unusual for a small mill to 
have practically all the flour sales in 
its small local or regional marketing 
That this situation no longer 
exists is a result of more effective 
competition as well as declining trans 
port 


based 


area. 


costs 


Wheat Supply Curve 

An additional factor which has in- 
creased the percentage of technologi- 
cal capacity at which mills operate is 
that the wheat supply curve facing 
plants has also become more 
elastic over time. Both economic 
theory and empirical investigation 
confirm the fact that a milling plant 
which faces an infinitely elastic wheat 


most 


supply curve will operate at a larger 
technological capacity 


than the plant faced with a sharply 


percentage of 


upward sloping curve 


One reason why wheat supply 


That product differentiation is much more 
mportant for a branded product sold to con 
sumers than for a relatively standardized prod 
uct sold to bakers should almost be self 
evident 

Te clarify the manner in which a decline 

transport costs causes the slope of a firm's 
average revenue curve to become less steep 
let us consider two limiting cases. In case one 
let us assume that transport costs are infinite 
In this situation each mill is a monopolist and 
the average revenue curve of each firm is the 
market demand curve. In case two we assume 
that transport costs are zero. In this situation 
each firm's average revenue curve will have 
infinite elasticity in the absence of product 
differentiation 

We already have shown the theoretical 
validity of this proposition. Its empirical val- 
dity is evidenced by the much-higher-than-in 
dustry-average percentage of capacity at which 
mills in Kansas and Buffalo operate 
significant in the past three 
decades are the availability of water trans- 
portation and the development of improved 
motor trucks and highways. In the late |9th 
and early 20th century the same results were 
brought about by a national railway network 
Possible additional reasons for the decline in 
monopsonistic power of flour mills, compared 
with wheat farmers in local wheat markets, is 
the development of farmer grain marketing 
co-operatives and the spread of market infor- 
mation to farmers through radio and news 
papers 


Particularly 
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curves have become more elastic is 
that transportation have de- 
clined,’ and the relates to 
change in location of mills. During 
the early years of this century a very 
large percentage of milling capacity 
was located in small towns and vil- 
lages. The mill was the primary—and 
often the only—purchaser of locally 
grown wheat. Most mills were simply 
not well situated to draw wheat eco- 
nomically from a large area.’ Now the 
situation is different. 

Since World War I most new mill- 
ing construction has taken place in 
cities well located to draw wheat eco- 
nomically from a considerable area 
Many of these cities are terminal 
wheat markets, and three of the im- 
portant ones Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago—are cities with 
wheat futures markets. It is in ter- 
minal markets, especially cities where 
there are wheat futures markets, that 
the individual miller’s control 
wheat prices is least 

It has been shown previously that 
one of the most important reasons for 
excess Capacity is variability of—and 


costs 
second 


Over 


On this point in particular and for evidence 
of the effect of the increased abiiity of mills 
to draw wheat from a wider area generally see 
Fisher's "'‘An Economic Study of Mortality and 
Survival Among Southeastern Flour Mills 
p. Il 


a 


geographical shifts in—wheat produc- 
tion and flour demand in the face of 
high transportation costs relative to 
milling margins. Also important is the 
fact that cost of plant and equipment 
small percentage of total costs 
Thus, a small change in transportation 
rates, or in the location of wheat 
production or the flour market, may 
make it economically desirable—and 
competition makes it economically 
necessary—to close down or drastical- 
ly reduce operations in very 
efficient plant. We will now discuss 
each of these points. 


is a 


even a 


7 Long-Run Changes in the Loca- 

tion of Wheat Production: Buf- 
falo is the only major exception to 
generalization that it is most economi- 
cal to produce flour in the area in 
which the wheat is grown. This does 
not mean that it is uneconomical to 
ship wheat some distance to be milled, 
for this is certainly necessary, if only 
to secure adequate wheat supplies and 
the massing of reserves. It only means 
that this distance should not be too 
great. In the 19th century wheat was 
a weight-losing raw material the 
bran and shorts often having no eco- 
nomic value. Now it is generally most 
economical to mill wheat in the area 


in which it is grown. This makes it 


A FAREWELL HANDSHAKE is given to Licenciado Manuel Rocha 
Lassaulx, president of the National Committee of Mexican Millers, 
second from the left, as he leaves Cheadle Heath, England, following 
a recent visit to the works of Henry Simon, Ltd. Extending wishes for 
a good trip is A. V. Marlow, of the Simon firm, far right. At Mr. Rocha’s 
right is his son. Among Simon officials whom Mr. Rocha, his wife and 
family met were Highley Sugden, joint managing director of the mill 
engineering firm, and M. S. H. Bingham, director of feed milling. They 
also met J. P. Lord of C.W.S. Sun Flour Mills, Manchester. During the 
jisit Mr. Rocha also conferred in London with Joseph Rank, Joseph 
Rank, Ltd.; Wilson M. Impey, E. Marriage & Son, Ltd., Colchester, 
and A. O. Hutchison, Robert Hutchison & Co., Ltd., president of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers. 





possible to ship flour to one market 
and millfeed to another. In addition, 
the flour mill located in a wheat-grow- 
ing region has some (possibly insig- 
nificant) control wheat prices, 
and also is able to secure wheat at a 
price which reflects lower marketing 
and brokerage charges than would be 
the case if the mill were in a non- 
wheat growing region. 


Over 


The marketing flexibility and mon- 
opsony power which a mill acquires 
by being located in a wheat growing 
region should be clear, but we will 
attempt to clarify the manner in which 
a mill located in a wheat growing 
area lowers wheat marketing charges 
by taking an extreme example. As- 
sume that the mill buys all of its 
wheat directly from growers as it is 
marketed by them. Not only does such 
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an arrangement lower both flour mill- 
ing and elevator overhead costs, but 
it also avoids all wheat brokerage 
charges. 

Response to Output 

The movement of flour milling into 
the Northwest and Southwest is an 
example of the response made to the 
increase in wheat output in a particu- 
lar area. As wheat growing and flour 
milling moved into the Northwest and 
Southwest, excess capacity began to 
be felt in the Central States. 

2. Short-Run Variability in Wheat 

Production: A milling region 
which has a small wheat crop during 
a particular year will usually find its 
flour output reduced, with the amount 
of such reduction depending upon: 

a. The amount by which wheat pro- 
duction falls below a trend level. 

b. The cost structure of the mills in 
the region. 

c. Millfeed prices in the region rela- 
tive to those in other regions. 

If the mills are high cost, the wheat 
crop extremely small, and relative 
millfeed prices quite low, mills in the 
region will find it almost impossible 
to operate after the locally grown 
wheat supplies are exhausted. Such a 
situation existed in the Southeast dur- 
ing the 1928-29 crop year. 

Mills in the Northwest have many 
times experienced short wheat crops, 
but they have usually been able to 
partially overcome such a situation by 
importing wheat from the Southwest. 
The only area in which wheat crops 
have never been inadequate for needs 
of the mills of the region in recent 
decades is the Southwest.” Even when 
the Southwest wheat crop is some- 
what below normal, there is still ade- 
quate wheat for the local mills be- 
cause the Southwest is the region 
from which most of the U.S. wheat 
export surplus usually comes. When 
wheat crops are smaller than average, 
exports from this region are reduced. 
In the occasional years during which 
wheat has been imported into the 
Southwest, this importation has been 
due to the fact that protein quality of 
much of the wheat in the Southwest 
has been unsatisfactory for use in the 
production of bread flours. 

3. Changes in the Transportation 

Rate Structure: Firms in the mill- 
ing industry are very sensitive about 
changes in freight rates because they 
know such changes can render ob- 
solete the mills in a particular region. 
Without a doubt, the best example of 
obsolescence of milling capacity 
brought about by a change in trans- 
portation costs took place in the 
Northwest between 1920 and 1930. 
These freight rate changes were dis- 
cussed earlier, and I will only add here 


that Minneapolis capacity declined 
from a peak of 187,000 cwt. daily in 
1923 to 76,000 cwt. daily in 1939 
Flour output in the same city declined 
from a high of 40 million hundred- 
weight during the 1915-16 crop year 
to 10.3 million hundredweight in 
1940. In no year of the 1930's did 
Minneapolis mills operate in excess 
of 50% of (six-day) capacity. 


Short-Run Profits in a 
Competitive Industry 

Geographical shifts in wheat pro- 
duction and changes in transportation 
rates have contributed significantly to 
excess capacity and below normal 
profits in the industry. But it is evi- 
dent that if resources in the milling 
industry possessed the two-day mobili- 
ty which Clark” makes a requisite of 
perfect competition, there would not 
have been long-run losses. 

The industry seems best to fit J. M 
Clark’s I. (Pure Competition), B (Im- 
perfect Competition), (b) (“Sick-In- 
dustry”) classification. It is admitted 
that this model does not describe the 
industry exactly because family flour 
is a differentiated product, and the 
revenue curves of exclusively bakery 
flour firms have a than infinite 
elasticity as a result of distance alone; 
nevertheless, the revenue curves of 
most milling firms are so elastic that 
the industry best to fit this 
model. 

Demand has not displayed a signifi- 
cantly declining time trend and fixed 
costs are a very small—rather than a 
large—percentage of total costs. 

An important reason why profits 
have been below the normal level is 
well described by Joan Robinson.’ 
Real national income has of course 
increased in our economy, but the sit- 
uation with respect to flour milling is 
almost identical to that which she 
refers to, because the negative income 
elasticity of demand for flour has pre- 
vented aggregate demand from _in- 
creasing in spite of rapid population 
growth. 

Quite obviously, investment de- 
pends upon profit expectations for the 
future as well as actual profits. But it 
is crucial that an investment mistake 
by the industry during one short pe- 
riod may make it impossible for the 
industry to earn normal profits again 


less 


seems 


‘The strongest proof of the statement which 
the author is able to give is the fact that no 
small high-cost mills wth a capacity of less 
than 1,000 cwt. are known to exist in an area 
in which wheat is not grown. 

This fact is important in explaining why the 
mills in the Southwest operae at a greater 
percentage of capacity than the mills in most 
other regions 

J. M. Clark, "‘Toward a Concept of Work 
able Competition,’’ American Economic Review 
June, 1940, reprinted in Readings in the So- 
cial Control of Industry, American Economics 
Assn. (Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1942), p. 457 

Joan Robinson, ‘"'The Impossibility of Com 
petition,’’ p 
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until several decades have elapsed 

[he time which must elapse before 
an industry can again reach an equi- 
librium position following a period of 
over-expansion depends partially upon 
how specialized the industry’s plant 
and equipment is and how rapidly it 
wears out. 

If the equipment has few alterna- 
tive uses and wears out only very 
slowly, then the period of adjustment 
will be very lengthy. 

This is the situation which has 
existed in the milling industry. Many 
plants and some equipment still in 
use were built in the 19th century, 
with the average age of the plants in 
the industry being approximately 50 
years. A significant innovation may 
also render much—or all—of an in- 
dustry’s capacity obsolete. 

Large profits during and immed- 
iately following World War I brought 
such an increase in capacity, and it 
had not been “worked off’ when 
World War II began.” Had the in- 
dustry been oligopolistic, some of the 
World War I increase in demand 
might have been met with waiting 
lists, or at least been satisfied at non- 
short-run profits-maximizing prices. 

Either of these alternatives would 
have prevented capacity from expand- 
ing so rapidly. As it was, an extreme- 
ly inelastic demand curve which was 
rapidly shifting to the right, along with 
a short-run supply curve of only mod- 
erate elasticity, caused profits to rise 
to a record 40.2% during the 1916- 
17 crop year” before government 
price controls finally forced them 
down again. 

Output increased during seven of 
the 10 crop years between 1910-11 
and 1919-20, and in no case was the 


Other factors—e.g., time trend of demand, 
regional shifts changing slope of revenue 
curves—are of course just as important as is 
the degree of specialization of the industry's 
plant and equipment. Here, however, we are 
merely concentrating on the latter 

Of course, we should remember that it was 
not only decline in demand which prevented 
this excess capacity from being worked off 
Regional shifts which resulted in construction 
of additional capacity had the same effect, as 
did flattening of firm revenue and factor sup- 
ply curves nd almost zero price elasticity of 
the industry demand curve 
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decline in output between any two of 
these crop years as great as 22‘ 

During the 1910-11 crop year flour 
output was 211.7 million hundred- 
weight, but during the 1919-20 crop 
year it reached the record high of 
255.6 million before declining to 
190.5 million during the 1920-21 
crop year. In spite of the very large 
fall in output and profits which took 
place during 1920-21, capacity lagged 
behind profits and increased in 1921 
and 1922. The 1920-21 crop year was 


©. 


a recession period, and decline in de- 

mand appeared to be temporary. Flour 

output had been rapidly increasing 

during the pre-war years, and this 

was undoubtedly expected to continue 

during the postwar period. It was not 

generally recognized at the time that ROBERT L. ERZINGER, vice 

per capita consumption of flour was president in charge of sales and 

declining. advertising for the grocery prod- 
ST Sy Ree ee ee ne ucts division of Fisher Flouring 

Milling Industry," p. 64 Mills Co. of Seattle, is seen bon 


in Part XVII Dr. Markwalder voyaging Mrs. W. P. Thurston 
discusses efforts to solve the of Seattle as she started on a 
excess capacity problem by trip to San Francisco, a prize 
price adjustments, additions to awarded by Fisher for success- 
capacity despite a strong fully completing a statement: 
downward trend from 1923 to “Why I like to live in the sea 
1943, and declining per capita level west.” And the tie-in? The 
consumption of flour. He will slogan used for the firm’s blend 
also take up additional reasons all-purpose flour—“for sea level 
why adjustment of capacity to baking. 

demand has been so difficult. 
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Linear Programming-- 


For Filling Orders at 
Grain Storage Elevators 


By T. E. BAYNHAM, JR. 


ANY GRAIN COMPANIES 
are in the position of acting 
mainly as storage facilities. Any profit 
made occurs because of a market fluc- 
tuation, ability to fill an order to min- 
imum restrictions, ability to upgrade 
the grain by cleaning, drying, etc., or 
a combination of these reasons. 

Since each load of grain is graded 
and priced by a combination of five 
characteristics, |inear programming 
can produce an optimum method of 
filling an order to given requirements 
of that order. These five characteris- 
tics are moisture content, foreign ma- 
terial content, damage, heat damage 
and test weight per bushel. 

Thus, we can set up a linear sys- 
tem which represents the operation of 
a grain elevator on any given order 
as follows: 

1. Construct the matrix so_ that 
each column represents one distinct 
bin of grain. 

2. Construct rows of the matrix so 
that they represent the restrictions in 
the use of each individual grain. In 
this case restrictions are the amounts 
of grain on hand. To these restric- 
tions add the rows which specify char- 
acteristics of the order to be filled. 

3. Since the foregoing paragraphs 
will result in an over-determined sys- 
tem, add enough dummy variables at 
a high cost to relieve this situation and 
make it an underdetermined system. 
This prevents the system from 
being overly sensitive to small fluctua- 


also 


tions in grain cost. 
Let us now consider a small hypo- 
thetical case 
A certain 
elevator with 
vellow corn as shown in 
With the 


grain 
five 


company has an 
filled with 
Table | 


and 


bins 


associated 
characteristics as shown in Table I we 
are asked to fill an order for 8,000 
bu. of No. 2 grade yellow corn. No. 2 


yellow corn must have 15.5% or less 


grains 


moisture, 3“ or less foreign material, 
5% or less damage, .2% 
damage and weigh 54 lb. or more a 
bushel. 

Thus, if we let A:, As, As, As, 
A; be the amounts used from bin 


or less heat 


and 


30 


numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respective- 
ly, the restrictive equations can be 
written as shown in Table II. 

Thus, our system of equations is 11 
by 5 and over-determined. Also, since 
we have two artificial variables, we 
are, in effect, forcing a blend of two 
or more grains, even if using one 
grain might be more economical. 
Thus, we must add, in addition to 
slack and artificial variables, enough 
dummy variables to make it an under- 
determined system and prevent over- 
sensitivity. From my experience it is 
usually sufficient to add only enough 
dummy variables so that the number 
of columns exceeds the number of 
rows by one. These dummy variables 
should have a high cost, moisture 
content, foreign material content, etc., 
and low test weight to insure that they 
will never be chosen in the final solu- 
tion. Thus, by using this form of 
linear programming model and chang- 
ing the restrictions to fit each order 
and shipment, we are, in effect, simu- 
lating the entire business operation. 
this tends to 


Experience in area 





Electronic computing is 
now at the beck and call 
of the grain storage in- 
dustry—if elevator men 
wish to use it. Instead of 
serving merely as a 
source of storage and 
supply, the industry now 
may “tailor” the orders 
requested of it, thereby 
keeping a closer check on 
its operations, with sav- 
ings and better profits 
the end result. Mr. Bayn- 
ham is with the IBM Corp. 
at Indianapolis. 











show that we should not expect sav- 
ings of more than 6 or 7% when a 
test case is run against manually fill- 
ing the order. However, even a 2% 
saving can more than justify the in- 
stallation of a computer for this 
application alone when we consider 
the volume of a medium to large size 
elevator. The reason for this small 
saving is that the costs of the various 
grains do not vary by large percent- 
ages from grade to grade. 

In one test case we were able to 
show a saving of $474 on an 8,000 
bu. order over manual methods. 





Percent 

Percent Percent Foreign 
Moisture Damage Material 

13.5 5 3 

27.5 

14 

13 

17.5 


,/=9,880 
5,260 
5,780 
5,760 . 
4,536 . 


2 
3 
4 
5 


001A, 





TABLE | 


Percent 
Heat 
Damage 


TABLE Ii 


A, +A, +A, + Ag+ As 
135A, + .275A, + .14A, + .13A, + .I75A, 
O5A, + .2A, + .03A, + .03A, 
. 03A, + .05A; + .02A, + .03A, 


. SBA, + 54A, + 57A, + 58A, + 57A, 
The cost equation becomes: 
1.075A, +.82A, +94A,+1.085A,+1.045A, 


Test Bushels Price Per 

Weight On Hand Bushel 
58 9,880 1.075 
54 5,260 .82 
57 5,780 .94 
58 5,760 1.085 
57 4,536 1.045 


8,000 
400 
240 


16 
432000 


Minimum 
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Where are the grain markets of the future? 


They could be in the country symbolized 
by this photo. They could be in the bur 
geoning nations of Africa. Or they could 
very well be right here at home, thanks 
to anticipated population increases. 

The markets of the future are being ex- 
plored right now by Continental. We are 
keeping close check on internal develop- 
ments in virtually every country of the 
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world. A vast, world-wide communica 
tions network helps us keep abreast of 
the goings-on that affect our business 
and yours. When markets are ready for 
us, we'll be ready for them. 

Look to Continental Grain Company to 
serve existing markets, here and abroad 
And depend on Continental to find and 
develop new markets to assure you a 


steady, reliable, profitable outlet for your 


grain... here, there, everywhere! 

Selling or buying grain? Contact 
Continental! Members of all leading grain 
exchanges. Offices and terminal elevators 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ter 
minal and country elevator 
100,000,000 bushels. Continental Grain 


Company, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 


storage over 


CONTINENTAL GRA/N COMPANY 


Helping American Agricul/ture serve the nation and the world 
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What makes Pillsbury 
Sno Sheen the BEST 
cake flour for you? 


TURBO-MILLING! 


What is Turbo-Milling? 

Pillsbury’s special method of providing you 
with exactly the right flour for your particular 
needs. 


It is a result of the continuous research 
program that makes all Pillsbury milled prod- 
ucts BEST for you. 


What does it do for your baking? 


More uniform volume because of the selec- 
tivity of the Turbo-Milling process. When 
milling Sno Sheen cake flour only those flour 
fractions which make favorable contributions 
to cake-baking performance are retained. 


Greater yield per pound of flour because of 
greater tolerance to liquid. More absorption, 
more baked product. 


Longer shelf life because of the extra mois- 
ture absorbed by the flour in formula and re- 
tained in the finished product. 


More delicate, velvety texture, brighter 
crumb color because fineness of granulation 
is controlled as never before. 


Day-in, day-out uniformity because Turbo- 
Milling minimizes adverse influences of cli- 
mate, soil and constantly changing wheat 
quality ... provides extremely high tolerance 
necessary to withstand varying temperature, 
humidity and working conditions. 


From Pillsbury Turbo-Milling: flour as near- 
ly perfect—as nearly failure-proof—as man 
can make it! 
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Preventing and Controlling .. . 


Insect Infestation in Warehouses 
By Richard T. Cotton 


ape INFESTATION of bagged and packaged flour, 
packaged mixes, and packaged cereals of all kinds 
resulting from temporary storage in infested warehouses, 
adds considerably to the cost of manufacture. Most mod- 
ern plants are highly successful in producing an insect- 
free product. The complaints of householders, bakery 
concerns and other users of these products, of the pres- 
ence of insect infestation results, to a large extent, from 
infestation acquired at one time or another during storage 
subsequent to manufacture. 

Storage problems at the plant level can be eliminated 
by the miller or manufacturer. However, infestation orig- 
inating in storage in the warehouses of common carriers, 
jobbers, and retail and wholesale grocers is another prob- 
lem. A discussion of the problem may serve to point out 
some of the underlying causes of infestation and methods 
of prevention and control. 

Warehouse storage should provide adequate protection 
from the weather and from invasion by rodents, birds and 
insects. If possible, warehouses should be of modern, tight, 


concrete, or brick construction, easy to keep clean, and 
suitable for fumigation when necessary. 

It is unlikely that this type of construction will be 
universal for many years to come. At present only a 
limited percentage of warehouses are of this type. In new 
construction care should be taken to avoid dead-end spaces, 
false floors, partitions, and other hard-to-clean areas where 
grain, flour, dust and other products can accumulate and 
provide harborage for insects. 

Much can be done to improve the condition of old, 
or poorly constructed warehouses. Starting at the bottom, 
old wooden floors or even badly worn concrete floors, 
which are difficult to clean and keep clean, can be reno- 
vated by laying quick-setting plastic preparations over the 
old ones. At least all cracks in the floor should be filled or 
kept clean of dust or accumulations of cereal products 
All caked material should be scraped off and destroyed 
Mopboards should be removed and openings where floor 
walls meet should be filled with an elastic cement, 
such as a good calking material or a good grade of roof- 


and 
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ing cement. All cracks around posts should be similarly 
filled. 

Cracks in walls should be filled and the walls painted. 
Every effort should be made to eliminate dead spaces in 
walls, beneath floors and under equipment. Double hollow 
walls, and partitions and window casings should be elim- 
inated. Close up any unnecessary openings to keep insects 
out. 

Provide tight-fitting screens with not less than 16 
meshes per inch for windows and doors. Keep them closed 
as much as possible and in good repair. Night-flying in- 
sects especially are attracted to plants by artificial lighting 
Have self-closing devices on screen doors at all entrances 
Fly chaser fans at loading doors and at intake openings 
are useful to prevent the entrance of flying insects. 

Replace all windows where wooden casings may invite 
insect infestation with glass bricks. If replacement is not 
feasible drill a '2 inch hole at top and bottom of the casing 
into which a spray can be introduced. After spraying plug 
holes with rubber corks. 

In flour mills, flour handling equipment, bag-cleaning 
equipment, and all other machinery likely to harbor in- 
sects and difficult to keep clean, should be removed from 
storage warehouses. Flour bins, if present, should be con- 
structed so that workmen can clean around them. Wooden 
bins should be supplied with enough clean-out doors so 
that the entire unit can be cleaned. If possible, loading 
docks should be constructed so that waste grain or milled 
products cannot accumulate under them. Insects breeding 
in such accumulations are a constant source of infestation 
in warm weather. Provide movable racks for stacking flour 
off the floor and away from walls. 


Warehouse Management 

Efficient warehouse management can do much to pre 
In the flour mill ware- 
house flours should be stored in rooms separate from feeds, 
owing to the difficulty of producing feeds free from in- 
festation, and to prevent cross infestation. If possible, 
patent flours should be stored separately from whole wheat 
or rye flours for the same reason. Flour should be stacked 
on racks in piles at least 12 inches from the walls of the 
warehouse and far enough apart to allow inspection and 


vent losses from insect infestation 


cleaning. 


Stocks of flour longest in storage should be moved 


first. It is a good idea to tag each lot of flour so as to 
remove all doubt as to the length of storage. Pile each 
shipment separately and in an orderly manner. Do not 
pile a new shipment on top of an old lot. Keep stacks of 
flour clean and free from dust. Whenever a stack 
posed of, the space formerly occupied by it should be 
swept, vacuumed and sprayed. No accumulations of dust, 
flour or feed, in which insects can breed, should be allowed 
in warehouses. Bags of flour which are broken should be 
disposed of at once and not allowed to accumulate or stay 
in the stacks 

In general, in warehouses where many 
food products are stored, it is desirable to store flour in 
separate rooms so as to minimize the danger of cross 
infestation. The insects which attack other dry food prod- 
ucts also attack flour. 


is dis- 


types of dry 


Warehouse Sanitation 

Regular and efficient sanitation measures are most Im- 
portant in preventing infestation troubles in food ware- 
houses. Sanitation and good housekeeping should receive 
constant attention both inside and outside the plant. Sant- 
tation programs should be based on the idea of prevention 
rather than on control. Once food materials have become 
infested they are unfit for human consumption. Keep in 
sects out and keep infested materials out of the plant 

Place the sanitation program in the hands of one in- 
who will be responsible for 
Give the crew proper 
supply them with 


dividual or a special crew 
maintaining a clean warehouse 
training in sanitary procedures and 
adequate equipment 

A clean warehouse, free from accumulations in which 
insects can breed and find harborage is one of the best 
forms of insurance against trouble. Regular inspection for 
the presence of insects 1s essential, at least once every 30 
days. The inspector should look particularly for moths 
resting on the walls or stacks of bags or other food pack 
ages during the day, or flying at dusk, the presence of 
webbing on bags, beetles or worms beneath or between 


bags, small piles of flour on bags, insect tracks on floors, 
Dermestid 
beetles frequently reveal their presence by flying to win 


or holes cut in paper or fiber-board containers 


dows 
The inspection crew should become familiar with the 


characteristic appearance of adults and larvae of the In 
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Because of our location, flour 
buyers are assured of 100‘ 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat 
Products. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & 
ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 





the Mediterranean flour moth and its 
close relative the almond moth, the larva and adult of the 
cadelle, the flour beetles, meal worms, and the dermestid 
pests of flour. They should be capable of distinguishing 
between these pests and the occasional migrating insects 
which have no interest in stored food products. 


dian meal moth, 


[he inspection should not be limited to the interior 
of warehouse premises, but should include a careful survey 
of conditions outside the plant. The accumulation of waste 
grain, flour or feed near loading docks, railroad sidings, 
or anywhere near the plant should be disposed of. Har- 
borage for rodents should be avoided by removing weeds, 
piles of lumber, rubbish or other materials which can 
afford cover for their activities. 

Infested products found in or near the warehouse 
during inspections should be disposed of immediately, so 
that the danger of cross infestation to other products can 
be eliminated. If necessary an individual stack of infested 
material can be fumigated under a gas-tight sheet or tar- 
paulin. 

In any warehouse where flour or milled cereal products 
are handled and stored there is sure to be a problem from 
which will accumulate on overhead pipes, 
ducts, light fixtures, under racks, in corners, in electric 
fuse and switch boxes, above window and door frames 
and similar situations. The periodic use of vacuum clean- 
ing equipment, together with air blowing, brushing, sweep- 
ing and/or dry mopping will insure freedom from the ac- 
nutritious dust in which insects can breed. 
Heavy duty industrial vacuum cleaner equipment, with 
suitable attachments, is especially useful for cleaning 
otherwise difficult areas, picking up spills, etc. 

Locker rooms adjoining the warehouse should not be 
neglected. Insects may be brought into the plant with 
clothing and lunches. Food scraps, empty beverage and 
milk bottles, or materials left lying around will attract 


dust ledges, 


cumulation of 
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the priceless PF 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
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flies, roaches and other insects, and supply food for them. 
Insecticides must be used with caution around ware- 
houses in which food products are stored. They should 
never be used in any way that will result in the contam- 
ination of food intended for human consumption. In- 
secticides are a valuable supplement to sanitation for insect 
prevention and control, but under no conditions should 
they be considered as a substitute. They should only be 
applied by an experienced and trained worker, who under- 
stands the hazards connected with their use and can apply 
them properly. 
pyrethrum, probably the safest of all in- 
secticides for use in a food warehouse, is restricted in its 
use to those conditions in which it will come in 
contact with insects, as it has little residual toxicity. 
it may act as a repellent to many species of insects 
length of time. 


Synergized 


direct 
How- 
ever, 
for a considerable 

As a general purpose insecticide a malathion residual 
spray has been found useful. It must not be allowed to 
come in contact with flour, cereals or other foods stored 
Application should be restricted to those 
such as 


in the warehouse. 
places or surfaces where insects crawl or hide, 
cracks, corners, edges of floors, lower portions of walls, 
floors under storage racks, and protected areas under- 
neath or behind equipment. 

In its application use spray equipment and nozzles 
that will produce a coarse spray with a minimum of drift- 
ing mist that could cause contamination. Stacks of food 
products in the vicinity of spraying operations should be 
protected with plastic sheets or other materials. 

Malathion sprays can be prepared from a 57% mala- 
thion emulsifiable concentrate, in which premium grade 
malathion should be As certain impurities in mala- 
thion may develop an unpleasant odor from aging, it is 


used. 


recommended that no emulsifiable concentrate older than 
A 3% malathion water or oil based 


residual spray is effective against a wide range of different 


six months be used. 


kinds of insects. 
Residual 
the insect 


extremely useful in combatting 
troublesome in 
effect of the 
posit not only controls an active infestation, 


reinfestation. 


sprays are 


pests which are food ware- 


houses because the lasting insecticidal de- 


but provides 
DDT. meth- 


continuing protection 


oxychlor or lindane are typical examples. 


against 


These sprays are available in oil or emulsion concen- 
trates or as wettable powders. A 0.5% concentration of 
lindane or a 5% concentration of the other materials will 
be found effective when applied at the rate of | gallon 


of spray per 1,000 square feet of surface area. Residual 
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deposits of DDT have been found to remain effective 
longer than other materials. In regions with a cool climate 
two applications yearly in April and July should afford 
adequate protection. In warmer regions a regular schedule 
of treatments every three months may be necessary. Ware- 
houses should be as nearly empty as possible during spray- 
ing Operations. Any materials in the warehouse at the time 
of spraying must be covered to protect them from the 
spray. Residual sprays can be applied with an electric 
blower-type sprayer or a knapsack sprayer. Bagged flour 
should never be allowed to come in contact with sprayed 
surfaces. 

When dissolved in oil, residual type spray materials 
are readily absorbed through the skin, so that in handling 
them in this form care should be taken to avoid contact 
with the skin. It is also advisable for the operator to wear 
a suitable respirator while applying them. 


Fumigation 

The fumigation of flour and food warehouses is some- 
times practiced in connection with mill fumigations, but 
aside from the general clean-up of rodents and insects 
which may be flying or crawling in the open space, an 
effective kill is rarely obtained with hydrocyanic acid or 
chloropicrin. The dosages ordinarily used are incapable of 
penetrating into large piles or bags, and insects protected 
by the stock are not killed. The gas can only reach the 
center of a pile of bagged flour or feed by the process of 
diffusion, and the flour or feed in the outside bags absorbs 
so much of the gas that diffusion to the inner bags is slow 

Methyl bromide or mixtures of methyl bromide with 
chloropicrin or ethylene dibromide have been found highly 
effective for the treatment of warehoused flour and feed 
when used at the rate of from 1 to 1% Ib. per 1,000 cubic 
feet of space. To obtain uniform distribution of the fumi- 
gant and to prevent stratification of the vapors near the 
floor, electric fans should be operated for one hour after 
the release of the gas. 

For the fumigation of individual stacks of flour, feed 
or other stored commodity, a gas-tight plastic sheet can 
be used to cover the pile. Polyethylene sheeting, vinyl 
plastic coated nylon, plastic coated canvas, balloon cloth, 
rubberized cloth and like materials are all satisfactory. 
Dosages of from 1 to 2 Ib. of methyl bromide or mixtures 
of methyl bromide with chloropicrin or ethylene dibromide 
per 1,000 cubic feet of space will be found satisfactory. 
All fumigants are dangerous to man in concentrations used 
for insect control and should be applied only by experi 
enced fumigators trained in their use. « 
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STAFF or LIFE 
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the NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER, 


MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is avaiiable in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


NO 


UESTION: HOW MANY early Cooper of New York—in 1876. 
American political parties can 
you name? After thinking it over, I'll 
wager you included such colorful 
ZrOUPS < > Whigs and Teddy Roose- : : “a= 
z ge ge : Dog a ge A yous tries. Well, 1876 was a significant 
e NLOOSe é is 7. 7 wy 
— $4 year for THE Northwestern MILL- 
many remembered the Greenbacks’ . ; e cael 
“e ‘sights ER as well as the Greenbacks. THE 
Oh! I almost forgot that in this day : Ne 
: . ; ete MILLER was experiencing serious 
and age we're apt to think of “green- yea e hg 
“. ae growing pains,” and around this 
back” in another, non-political cate- ‘ Sti ‘ A Ss 
a time was developing rapidly into a 
gory. Anyway, for informational pur- ° ones . AS 
ove: ia leading milling journal. But it was 
poses, the Independent Greenback : ‘ : 
still a newspaper, reflecting signs of 


yarty was organized in the early < - 
F ae e c : the times along with news of the 
1870’s and nominated its first presi- : 

industry. 


dential candidate—85-year-old Peter 


Now you’re wondering what that 
brief lesson in Americana has to do 
with milling and the allied indus- 


It seems only natural that the two 
“infants” would unite in their efforts 
to get ahead in the world, which is 
exactly what happened. During the 
months preceding the election, THE 
si" hin aladecha adaie. encanta MILLER devoted much of its edi- 
of superior Cake, Pastry and torial space to supporting the party. 
aa ananene Unfortunately, only THE MILLER 

was to survive—the Greenbacks even- 
tually died. However, they passed on 
a legacy to THE MILLER in the form 


of a wealth of editorial material re- 


George Urban Milling Co. cording their beginning and demise 
Here are some excerpts: 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
s of Soft Winter Wheat 








October 27, 1876 
The Independent party has been 


called into existence by the necessities 
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of the people whose industries are 
prostrated, whose labor is deprived of 
its just reward, as the result of seri- 
ous mis-management of the national 
finances; which errors both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties have 
failed to correct. We invite all inde- 
pendent and patriotic men to join our 
ranks in this movement for financial 
reform and industrial emancipation. 


Peter Cooper, Greenback candidate 
for the presidency, has risen from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and 
eminence through his own individual 
efforts. His public and private life is 
without spot or blemish, and we can- 
not refrain from thinking that his 
elevation to the presidency would be 
a just recognition of his manifold ef- 
forts for the welfare of his country 


At the last meeting of the State 
Central Committee, attendance was 
harmonious and enthusiastic. The con- 
gressional struggle is growing inter- 
esting and the chances of the Green- 
back candidates are growing better 
every day. 

In the First District the Republi- 
cans have nominated Sandy Donnell. 
an old salary-grabber; the Democrats 
nominated D. L. Buell, but he de- 
clined. 

In the Second District, Strait, the 
banker, was nominated by the Repub- 
licans, but amid much _ opposition 
which amounted to a bolt. The Demo- 
crats nominated a disgruntled Republi- 
can, viz. Judge Wilder of Goodhue 
The Independents have shown their 
wisdom by putting into the field, 
though unsolicited by him, Hon. Ig- 
natius Donnelly, whose equal as an 
orator and legislator is not in the 
state. His election is conceded almost 
beyond a doubt. 

In the Third District, the Republi- 
cans have nominated Dr. Stewart, but 
the choice has caused a good deal of 
trouble in the party. 


Gov. Washburn, speaking for 
Hayes, Wheeler, Tilden, Hendricks 
and the whole rank and file of Re- 
publican and Democratic party, says 
the only trouble is “in over-produc- 
tion.” It is most fortunate for the 
welfare of this country that Peter 
Cooper does not think so 


To the Editors: 

I am sorry to see you hanging to 
the Greenback myth. You ought to 
take warning from the fate of that 
large Millwaukee firm as well as 
others, who by putting into practice 
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the principle of inflation to too great 
an extent, have ruined themselves. 
A Reader 

a 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO . 
Oct. 27, 1911 

A great deal of excitement 
caused Monday when a telegraphic 
report reached London that the Tur- 
kish government had declared wheat 
as contraband of war. It was fortunate 
that the news reached London after 
the market since the United 
Kingdom is largely dependent upon 
Russia for her supply of wheat. By 
the time the markets opened the next 
morning pressure had been brought to 
bear and the Turkish government de- 
cided to withdraw its order. 

oJ 

George Urban, Jr., and William H. 
Walker have offered the mayor of 
Buffalo a large plot of land for park 


purposes. 


was 


closed, 


a 
Grist of Grins: A baking test is a 
set of figures on white or blue paper 
which makes a miller mad. Some 
baking tests are confidential. These 
are the ones which show low absorp- 
tion, 238 loaves to the barrel, and 
color about 112% under a neat gray 
stripe with green mottling. Other tests 
are public and when a miller gets hold 
of one of this sort he 
make a noise like a tugboat with a 
broken whistle valve. 
& 
25 YEARS AGO . 
Oct. 28, 1936 
W. B. Madaus. regional sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, can hardly think of 
flour business since his experience in 
Pittsburgh a week ago while on a 
trip. In a_ friendly 
game he picked up a perfect diamond 
hand and so maneuvered to make a 
grand slam, redoubled and vulnerable 
for 2,910 points. It was the biggest 
thrill in a lifetime, he 


& 

The New Deal, while 
benefiting other industries or groups, 
or for those who believe in it, the 
whole nation and its people, has cer- 
tainly from the beginning been a sore 
trial to those engaged in flour mill- 
ing, from owners down through the 
ranks to the lowliest employee. No 
day of the past three years has failed 
to present some new difficulty due 
wholly or in large to new laws, new 
administrative new taxes and 
new court decisions, in nearly every 
instance, visiting added hardships up- 
on those engaged in any part of the 


causes it to 


business bridge 


declared 


perhaps 


acts, 
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bread industry, from the wheatfield 


to the loaf of bread. 


James A. Richardson, president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchant, Winnipeg, and chancellor 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
attended a special convocation last 
week at which a new principal was 
installed at Queen’s. Besides his aca- 
demic degrees, Mr. Richardson has a 
reputation as one of the most noted 
players ever graduated from 
mater 


rugby 
his alma 


10 YEARS AGO . 
Oct. 30, 1951 

The return of Winston Churchill’s 
Conservatives to power in Britain will 
be the signal for the end of bulk buy- 
ing in the commodity markets and a 
gradual return to the tenets of private 
enterprise, if the election policy is 
implemented. 


Splitting up the agrarian holdings 
of our kulaks and dividing the land 
among our American 
entered inevitably into the thinking of 
our agricultural planners in Washing 
ton. The idea is that the federal gov 
ernment should buy farm land for 
resale on favorable terms to landown- 
ers whose holdings are too small to 
support families. It appears that the 
chief difference between this plan and 
those of Uncle Joe and General Mao 
is that we wouldn't shoot our kulaks; 
we'd merely tax them to death to 
finance the deal 


peasants has 


The Buckwheat Institute of Ameri 
ca has been organized to make buck 
wheat growing and handling more 
profitable for the farmer and dealer 


The secretary is Frank L. Dunham 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


The seventh session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council will convene 
at Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 30, 1951 
The U.S. government will be repre- 
sented by Elmer F. Kruse, assistant 
administrator for commodity 
tions. Advisers include: M. M. Benidt, 
chief, International Wheat Agreement 
staff, PMA; Gordon Boals, head, grain 
division, Office of Foreign Agricultur- 
al Relations, USDA; L. Ingemann 
Highby, U.S. Department of State, 
and Earl O. Pollock, Assistant Agri 
cultural Attache, American Embassy, 
London 


opera- 
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WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 


October 


Oct. 30-31—Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers, 2nd Pacific North- 
west Wheat Conference; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; chm., C. Wes Eck- 
hardt, Box 437, Ritzville, Wash. 


November 


Nov. 3-4—Districts 3 and 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Cincinnati Section 
A.A.C.C., joint meeting; Wolford Hotel, 
Danville, Ill.; sec., R. H. Artz, 720 South 
Amos, Springfield, Ill. 

Nov. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Roger Smith Hotel, Wa- 
terbury; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., Wes: Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 6-8—Montana Grain Growers 
Assn., 6th annual convention; Hotel Rain- 
bow, Great Falls, Mont.; sec., Dr. E. R. 
Hehn, P.O. Box 11, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 

Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 

Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 

Dec. 6-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 

Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 

Dec. 15-16—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; sec., 
Richard Magergurth, Air Age Equipment 
Inc., Topeka. 


Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


1962 


January 

9—Michigan Bakers Assn., 10th 
annual Bakers Educational Conference; 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Fred Hill, 
Hill's Bakery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 

Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 


Jan. 


40 


Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 

Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 


executive committee 
Hotel, Balti- 


post convention 
meeting; Lord Baltimore 


more, Md. 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 


March 2-3—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 


tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


March 9-10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries’' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 |5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 19-26—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, National Retail Bakers Week; 
chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, ARBA, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 
April 9-11—Pacific Bakers Northwest 





Conference, annual meeting; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 


April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 29-May 2—NMillers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 

May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 


May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

May 18-21—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Canadian Wheat from ‘61 Crop 
Grades Well, Officials Report 


Average bushel weights for Cana- 
da’s new crop Nos. 1, 2 and 3 North- 
ern are 64, 63.5 and 62.5 Ib., 
tively, and corresponding protein lev- 
els are 14.2, 14.2 and 14.3%. Sum- 
ming up the situation, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners laboratory in 
Winnipeg says the hard red spring 
wheat crop is much the same in gen- 
eral quality as wheat marketed in the 
latter half of 1960-61. 

The laboratory reports also that 
there is not much difference in flour 
yield and flour qualities in the first 
three grades, although there are small 
but consistent trends in flour ash and 
color as down. Baking 
strength and supporting value are high 
and similar for these 
doughs handle very well during bak- 
ing. And, say the lab officials, high 
baking absorption is an outstanding 
characteristic of the new crop. 


respec- 


grade goes 


grades, and 


Tests made on 6,272 samples ob 


tained from 1,826 shipping points in 
the prairie provinces show that the 
average protein content is 14.2%, the 
same as last year and in 1959 
and 0.6% higher than the long term 
average of 13.6% 

Average protein levels are 14.1% 
for Manitoba, 14.4% for Saskatche- 
wan and 14% for Alberta 


Durum Crop 

The southern half of Saskatchewan 
produced most of the durum wheat 
crop this year. Despite twice the acre- 
age compared with last year, the 1961 
production of 13.8 million bushels is 
still 15% below that of a year ago. 
This amount, plus the carryover of 
only 5 million bushels last July 31, 
constitutes the total supply of durum 
wheat available in Canada. And that, 


WORLD EXPORTS 


World wheat exports may have 
reached a record of 1.5 billion 
bushels in the crop year 1960-61, 
says Canada’s Bureau of Statis- 
tics, The prediction places the 
figure at 13% over the preceding 
year, Comments a bureau offi- 
cial, waspishly: “While the U.S. 
was first in terms of total wheat 
and flour exports, Canada sold 
92% of her exports on normal 
commercial terms. A substantial 
part of U.S. shipments were un- 
der government aid programs.” 
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say Officials, is not nearly enough to 
meet the demand for 1961-62 

Average bushel weight of the new 
durum crop is 65.4 Ib. and protein 
content is 14.4%. Based on No. | 
C.W. and No. 2 C.W., by far the 
largest grades harvested this year, the 
crop is higher in bushel weight and 
protein content and contains a higher 
percentage of vitreous kernels than 
the 1960 crop. Reports say that the 
wheat mills well and gives good yields 
of semolina that are high in yellow 
pigment. Dough properties and maca- 
roni quality are both excellent, it is 
declared. 

Despite one of the worst drouths 
ever experienced in Western Canada, 
officials are satisfied with the results 
The hard red spring wheat crop is 
estimated at 225 million bushels plus 
13.8 million for amber durum. Both 
classes of wheat are excellent in ap- 
pearance and high in grade and the 
officials estimate that 85% of the red 
spring wheat will grade No. 1 and 
No. 2 Northern and that 70% of the 
durum will grade No. | and No. 2 
C.W. 

Harvesting conditions 
and the bulk of the crops will go into 


were ideal 


“straight” grades 





FLOURS 


COLORADO MILLING 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


DIXIE LIL 


Plain and Self-Rising 








A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


ad Personalized Nervice 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


im. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 











To bake the best . 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


| Seaete Building, New York, N.Y. 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1-3262 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


4 4 





“Hunter's CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 





Milling Co. 


Kansas 


Hunter 
Wellington, 


rhe 











All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








American Ace 

A superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West’s 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 


The 
WILLIS NORTON 


WICHITA . KANSAS 











U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS | 











September Flour Output Below 
August; Daily Average Climbs 


U.S. wheat flour 
September amounted to 
cwt., according to estimates made by 
THE Northwestern MILLER, a siz- 
able drop from August. Daily average 
output, however, reached 1,089,354 
cwt., representing a fairly good gain 
because of a working period during 
September that 
shorter than in August. 

The September decline in total off- 
take was 2,010,907 cwt. (8.4%) from 
the previous month, and 16,907 cwt 


production for 
21,787,093 


was considerably 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production, 
September, 1961 


Millers reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 72.9% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest .... 


944,410 
2,482,476 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest ... 


3,426,886 
1,093,071 
4,996,198 


6,089,269 
1,806,689 
2,585,913 
1,974,034 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & S.E. ... 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


15,882,791 


Adjusted 72.9 


21,787,093 
1,089,354 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Bureau of Census reported 23,798,000 
sacks (1,035,000 daily) for August, 196}. 
Bureau of ensus reported 21,804.000 


sacks {1,038,000 daily) for September, 


(0.8%) below September of last year 
The Bureau of the Census has report- 
ed total output for August officially 
at 23,798,000 cwt. and at 21,804,000 
cwt. for September, 1960 

September's daily production of 1,- 
089,354 rise of 54,354 
(5.3%) from the census bureau’s tab- 
ulation of 1,035,000 cwt. for August 
It was 51,354 cwt. (4.9%) over the 
bureau’s official figure of 1,038,000 
cwt. for the previous September. 

For comparison, the 
current September had only 20 work- 
ing days, while August had 23 
September, 1960, had 21 days 


was a cwl 


purposes of 


and 


GM’s Emergency Food 
Now Route-Distributed 
For Stocking Shelters 


A rise in world-wide political tensions 
and growing consumer concern over 
food for emergencies have prompt- 
ed General Mills, Inc., to make avail- 
able its emergency food, MPF (Multi- 
Purpose Food) to American dairies 
for route distribution so that home 
owners may stock it in their shelters 

The product protein- 
rich granules combined in a scientific 
blend with 12 essential vitamins and 
minerals. It is made exclusively by 
GMI under a licensing agreement 
with the non-profit Meals for Mil- 
lions Foundation. 

Army and Navy planes have air- 
lifted shipments of MPF into disaster- 
stricken areas of Africa, the Far East 
and the Middle East. Also, states 
GMI, large commercial and industrial 
firms have begun to stock shelter 
areas with MPF. « 


consists of 
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Edwin W. Rawlings 
Elected President 
Of General Mills 


General Mills, Inc., has announced 
changes in its three top positions, to 
Dec. 1, which will bring 

Gen. Edwin W 
Rawlings from his 
present position of 


be effective 


executive vice 
president up to the 
company presi 
dency. He succeeds 
Charles H. Bell, 
who has served as 
GMI’ president 
since 1952 
Mr. Bell 


been elected chair- 


has 

kK. W. Rawlings 
man of the board, succeeding Gerald 
S. Kennedy, continue as 
chairman of the executive 
committee. 


who will 


board’s 


Mr. Kennedy, who has been with 
the firm and its predecessor, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., 47 years, made the 
announcement, pointing out that the 
changes conform to General Mills’ 
policy of establishing company man- 
agement with younger, vigorous men 
for the years of which lie 
ahead. Mr. Kennedy, who has 
reached 67 that “it has 
my privilege to serve beyond normal 


progress 
just 
added been 
retirement age.” 

Gen. Rawlings joined the firm in 
1959 upon retirement as a four 
general of the U.S. Air Force. Elected 
to the company’s board of directors, 
became financial 
dent, then executive vice president fot 
finance and consumer activities 
in April 1960. He was named to head 
all operations and finance last June | 


Mr. Bell, son of the late James | 
Bell who founded General Mills, 
joined the company in 1930. He has 
served successively in the firm’s vari 
areas of operation, and 
executive vice president in 1950, then 
two later. He has 


Star 


he also vice presi- 


food 


ous became 


president years 


Gerald S. Kennedy Charles H, Bell 
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Nebraska Warehousing Growth 
Cited at State’s 1961 Wheat Show 


“Warehousing in Nebraska is big 
business, with state-licensed establish 
from 72 in 1934 to 2,487 
1961,” Everett W 


supervisor of ware- 


ments up 
July 1, 


assistant 


as ol 
Green, 
houses for the state’s railway commis- 
sion, told Nebraska 
Wheat Show held in Lexington 


The warehouses represent total ca 


growers alt the 


pacity of nearly 365.5 million bushels, 
and during the past six months an 

108 million bushels of 
been stored in them, M1 
Moreover, he add 


average of 
has 
Green pointed out 
ed, Nebraska is the only state with a 
compulsory moisture testing program 
for stored grain, a feature which gives 
the state national recognition for out- 


wheat 


standing legislation of this type 

Also on the Herman 
Steen, former president of the 
Millers National Federation, who 
spoke on development of new wheat 
varieties. Mr. Steen reminded growers 
that 75% of all wheat harvested in 
1961 consisted of varieties not in 
existence 10 years ago. In fact, 
Mr. Steen, between one-third and one 
half of the 1961 
varieties not more than five years old 


program was 


vice 


said 


crop consisted of 


Speaking to growers on a more 
subject, Dr. John Schmidt, 
University of Nebraska wheat re- 
searcher, warned that stem rust could 


somber 


cause the state’s wheat industry a $25 
million loss next year if it 
to infest fields at an increased rate 
as it has the past three years. Looking 
to the future, Dr. Schmidt spoke of 
current efforts 
tant varieties, along with other desir- 
but 
growers that such research takes time 

Other 


Gerdes, 


continues 


to develop rust-resis- 


able characteristics reminded 


speakers included George 
Alliance, Neb.., 
growers; Sheffield 
the dean, Nebraska College of 
culture; 
ington 

Howard 


control, 


representing 
assistant to 
Agri 
Lex 


I eslie 


Jacobson, 
Elevator Co 
quality 
Mills 
Johnson, De 
Feed Milling 
University 
Future Farm- 
took first place 
grading 
with the show 
Penrod Reader, 

Hickman 


( larence I 
(Neb.) Mill & 
Becker, 
Nebraska 
Co., and Dr. John A 
partment of Flour 
Industries, Kansas State 
The Kimball, Neb., 
ers of America team 
in the junior grain 
held in conjunction 
leam members 
James Vogel and 


director of 


Consolidated 


and 


contest 


were 


Roger 





served on the board of directors since 
April, 1948 
Mr. Kennedy 


feed operations in 


directed flour and 
1942. was elevated 
later and to the 


administrator of 


to vice president 
board in 1948: to 
basic commodities in 1953; to execu 
tive vice president five years later, and 
chairman of the board in 1959 
Prominent in affairs, M1 
Kennedy has served as president of 
the Millers National Federation 
has been active in committee work 


industry 


and 


Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 


CHECKED 
A 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





CARGILL 


ttre 
—t-+-++-++++ 
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CARGIL 


20 SRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 











HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Oct. 8-15, 
1961 


836,813 
1,519,289 
385,225 
591,932 
512,906 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
31! mills 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 


Oct. 9-16, 
1960 
843,174 

1,518,859 
651,918 
759,634 
460,38! 


*Previous Oct, 10-17, Oct 


1959 
772,376 
1,618,171 
554,240 
623,034 
478,305 


11-18, 
1958 
832,553 
1,520,646 
567,465 
592,554 
535,674 


capacity output 
471,200 


471,200 


pacity 
512,906 109 
488,933 104 
466,500 460,38! 99 
466,500 478,305 103 
Five-year average 96 


week 
850,026 
429,119 
344,912 
649,066 
488,933 


Oct. 8-15 


Northwest Previous week 


Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 89 


Totals 3,846,165 3,762,056 
Revised 
of total U.S 








*Revised 


4,233,966 4,046,126 4,048 892 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products 
to THE 
based on 


Percentage 72.9 
5,275,947 


10,436,518 


72.9 75 75 75 
5,160,571 
5,160,571 


output 
output of mills 
MILLER 


. reportin 
Estimated tota! U.S. production North + ¢ 4 

or western SACKS 
Accum ted tote! this month five-day week: 
Crop year flour production Wkiy 


sly | to ca pro 
Oct. 15 Oct 
1961 
11.772.778 


5-day week 
—Percentage of 


Oct. 8-15 
196 week 


capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Oct. 9-16, Oct. 10-17, Oct. 11-18 
1960 1959 1958 
114 116 106 125 
109 115 125 | 22,581,371! 
68 125 112 7,620,832 
0 97 ! 9,117,814 
70 0 7,044,924 


Previous pacity ductior 
165,500 
165,500 


156,500 


Oct. 8-15 
Previous 
Year 


208,297 
*195,991 
216,173 13 


week 
ago 
Crop year 
productior 
2,637,039 
2,739.4 


12 58,137,719 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Jay week 


s in Minnesota 


Dakota, Monta 


5-day week Flour 
apacity output 
558,870 
558,870 
534,250 
494 500 


595,452 
612,770 
585,117 
532,193 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Ohio, Michigan 
North Carolina 


and eastern 


Ilinois 
Kentucky 


¢ 


Georgia Missour 


day week Flour 
output 
591,932 
*649 066 
759,634 
623,034 


capacity 
642,700 
642,700 
651,450 
643,750 


Oct. 8-15 
Previous week 
Year agc¢ 

Two years agc 
Five-year average 
Ten-year yveraeqe 


*Revisec 


pac 


4 
ity 
107 
110 
105 
108 
104 


96 


Wisconsin 


Tennessee 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
Ipacity 
Oct. 8-15 


Previous 


225,250 
225,250 
254,250 

21,750 


236,671 
week 289,405 
Year ago 259,940 
Two years ago 288,621 
Five-year aver 3ge 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity Sutput 
Oct. 8-15 


Previous 


1,084,395 1,282,618 
1,084,395 1,139,714 
1,067,250 1,258,919 
1,068,800 1,329,550 


Five-year average 


weer 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Ten-year 


average 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 
505,500 
505,500 
522,000 
494,500 


output 


Oct 


Previous 


8-15 385,225 
344,912 
651,918 


554,240 


week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


More Changes in 
Canadian Adjustments 


New price adjustment figures 


announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 
27 are as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 456 ¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and 
territories, from Canadian and 
U.S. Atlantic ports, 11%¢ bu.; 
from St. Lawrence and Chur- 
chill, 105%8¢ bu.; Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 14%¢ bu. 
The above adjustment prices ap- 
ply to wheat milled in Western 
Canada. For wheat milled in the 
Bayport area the rate is ¥2¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in 
the Humberstone area and in 
the Toronto area the rate is I¢ 
bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ bu. less. « 
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Production for Oct. 8-15 is at the left; for Oct. 15-22 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- ° . 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Millfeed Production 
al! mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages Mills in the Northwest, South- 
Oct. 15-22 Previous Oct. 16-23, Oct. 17-24, Oct. 18-25 west and at Buffalo, repre- 
196) week 1960 1959 1758 senting 75% of the combined 
Northwest 798,574 836,813 829,08! 771,590 791,121 | flour milling capacities of 
Southwest 1,541,521 1,519,289 510,130 | 608,973 480,920 | these areas, reported produc- 
Buffalo 436,922 385,225 652,238 501,598 594,721 | ti £ 52.291 ¢ £ millfeed 
Central and Southeast 659,102 591,932 702,348 675,277 550,379 ton © ’ ONS OF MITES 
Pacific Coast 472,836 512,906 440,718 526,462 531,526 for Oct. 15-22, compared with 
—_—_—_- — an output of 56,329 in the cor- 
Totals 3,908,955 3,846,165 134,515 4,083,900 3,948,667 responding week a year ago 
Percentage of total U.S. output 72.9 v2.9 vs Production for the previous 
tim ' roductior 2 7 7 
Es ated total U.S. productio 5,362,078 5,275,947 week of Oct. 8-15 was 56,752, 
Accumulated tota! this month 15,798,596 10,436,518 compared with 51,619 in the 
corresponding week of 1960. 








production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day w 
22 Previous Oct. 16-23, Oct. 17-24, Oct 
week 1960 1959 


site ‘ 12 , 106 PACIFIC COAST 

I rthwest ) a: 114 Z 

Southwest 116 | 24 2 526 Principal M 

Buffalo f 76 

ieee a 92 
09 


U5 

NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 

ny week Flour 5-day week 
output ‘ . ipa > t DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
226,940 22 5.93 225.250 26 Durum products output of m 
241,361 rthwestern MILLER 
258,613 
238,268 


ve-da 
Gay 


Representative Mills, Outside of Konsas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) > 0627 
id 4,862,/6 
output dacit 5-day week Flour : ‘ 196°C 2 969.088 


571,634 102 etry Cape 





595,452 07 Oct. 15-22 084,395 274,497 


570,468 167 Previous week..1,084,395 1,282,618 FILLS THE BILL 


Two years ago ye 533,322 108 Year ago | 067.250 222 876 
Five-year average 104 

Two years ago. .1,068,800 330,909 
Ten-year average 96 

Five-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, M’chigan, Wisconsin 

Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee BUFFALO 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri oak ei ee 
5-day week Flour Ce capacity output F tool le 

apachy = «6 Cutipet Oct. 15-22 505,500 436,922 

Oct. 15-22 642,700 = 659, 102 Previous week .. 505,500 385,225 7 For Timely, Useful 
Previous week 642,700 591,932 


cio aan pangs 702.348 Year ago 522,000 652,238 2 Industry Information 


T ars é 494,500 1,598 
Two years ago .. 643,750 675,277 poe ae 500 , 


Wioe-psat wien Five-year average ! The MILLER 


Ten-year average Ten-year average 
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Self-Rising Program Evaluated 
At Annual Meeting in Atlanta 


Merchandising and promotion, with 
particular stress on October's Biscuit 
and Muffin Month Program, were 
emphasized at the annual meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal 
held in Atlanta. 


a varied agenda planned to 


Program, Inc., 

With 
Keep those in attendance on their toes 
through participation, the 
newspaper 
methods of 


audience 
reader- 
pre- 


sessions covered 


ship of food 
serving free enterprise in the face of 
Soviet ag and patterns for 
merchandising and selling products of 
the program and of the millers who 
provide the basic materials. The Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. co- 
sponsored the annual meeting. 

Miss Grace Hartley, food editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, gave millers and 
others in attendance an eyeful of sta- 
what women read in a 
From her figures, 
surveyed 
of them 
women 


pages, 


aggression, 


tistics on just 
daily newspaper. 
90° of the 
read a daily paper, and 75% 


Most 


use the recipes they see in 


women “do” 


read the food pages. 
readers 
newspapers, said Miss Hartley 

interest to the Self- 
Miss Hartley 


self-rising products 


Of particular 
Rising organization, 
that 
have impetus to 
terest in home baking, 
the field of quick breads 

Robert M. Green, executive 
tary of the National Macaroni Manu- 
Assn., Palatine, Ill., broad- 
theme of the meeting by 


commented 
increased in- 
particularly in 


given 


secre- 


facturers 
ened the 


speaking on the subject, “The Hazard 
and the Hope of American Business.” 
According to Mr economic 
democracy will be achieved when 
society is able to: (1) Reduce human 
toil to the minimum through proper 
use of automation; (2) approximate a 
universal diffusion of private property 
in the capital instruments of produc- 
tion; (3) educate its members to de- 
vote themselves not only to wise man- 
agement and productive use of their 
productive property, but also to the 
pursuits of leisure and the production 
of the goods of civilization. 


Green, 


Several speakers covered the bis- 
cuit and muffin campaign. John B. 
Lake, advertising director of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, advised that 
success of the campaign, as a contest 
and in-store promotion, is dependent 
advertising dollars, aggressive 


upon g 
and 


merchandising, consumer interest 


retailer acceptance. 

“Present the 
such a_ well-rounded 
he will support it,” said Mr. Lake. 


with 
and 


store man 
promotion 


food 


David Stroud, director of merchan- 
and promotion for the self- 
organization, panel 
biscuit muffin 


dising 
opened a 
and 


rising 
discussion on the 
campaign by outlining the reasons for 
it and explaining efforts by the staff 
to introduce the promotion to millers, 
retailers, and other 
groups. 

On the same subject, W. fF 

Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 


newspapers 


Toevs, 
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SELF-RISING PROGRAM 
ELECTS PRESIDENT 


Harold Regier, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mills, Inc., was elected president 
of the Self-Rising Flour and Corn 
Meal Program, Inc., at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting in At- 
lanta. He succeeds H. Rex Edi- 
son, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, 
N.C., who remains as a vice pres- 
ident. Rondal Huffman, Chicago, 
is secretary-treasurer; Howard 
Lampman, Chicago, is program 
director. The program’s executive 
committee includes Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., chairman; Mr. Regier; Mr. 
Edison; Clint Bohon, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Earl Kees, 
General Mills, Inc., and Thomas 
Newton, Humphreys Mills, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. « 


Tenn., pointed out that all members 
must and merchandise if 
they expect to gain from the biscuit 
and muffin campaign 
“This first year, 
one or two more years, 
millers should make every 
gain industry identification 
the campaign, as well as brand recog- 
nition,” said Mr 
Taking a slightly different tack on 
the same subject, | ( Rexrode, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.¢ 
keyed his remarks to the vital need 
for a revolutionary change in package 
milling industry. Mr. 
company’s 


advertise 


perhaps for 
individual 
effort to 

through 


and 


Toevs 


design in the 
Rexrode 
views on redesign as being along the 
lines that it is doubtful if any woman 
shopper is enthused about its product 


cited his own 


or encouraged to use it because the 
bag bears a nice picture of the com- 
pany’s mill. 

“Millers should path 
blazed by other firms and industries 
when market research has shown what 


follow the 
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attracts the buyers’ eyes and what 
makes them want to buy a product 
or brand,” advised Mr. Rexrode. 
Earl Kees, General Mills, Inc., as 
part of the same discussion, covered 
the manner in which the biscuit and 
muffin promotion can be presented to 
the retailer to gain his enthusiasm 
and support. No retailer, said Mr 
Kees, will pay attention to a cam- 
paign unless it is offered to him as a 
profit maker. He pointed out that non- 
branded point-of-sale material general- 
ly finds use in stores, but that some 
millers might operate effectively with 
brand name materials, depending up- 
on individual chain outlets 
Non-branded pieces, he said, give the 


stores OI 
retailer a chance to do as much “cross- 
selling” of several brands and products 
as possible. 

Also on the program Donald 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, and Miss Margot Copeland, 
home economics director for the pro- 
gram. Mr. Mennel, chairman of the 
grain and legislative committee for 
the soft wheat millers, highlighted in- 
dustry efforts to gain favorable legis- 
lation that which 


appears to be unfavorable. Miss (¢ ope- 


were 


and to ward off 
land reported on activities of the Self- 
Rising Flour and Corn Meal Program 
during the past year. She was assisted 
in her presentation by Miss Carolyn 
Adams, Miss Rebecca Jones and Miss 


Ann Nixon, staff members. 


MIAG Moves to New 
Quarters, Expands Staff 


AN 


Wolfgang Jentsch siegesmund Schneider 


MIAG North America, Inc., has 
moved to new, larger quarters at 3515 
N. 48th Ave., Minneapolis, adding to 
its staff in conjunction with the relo- 
cation. 

Wolfgang Jentsch, with the parent 
firm of MIAG, Brunswick, Germany, 
since 1955, joins the administrative 
staff in Minneapolis. He will be as- 
sistant to Fred Zenker, treasurer of 
the U.S. company. Siegesmund 
Schneider and R. Ahlborn, both grad- 
uates of the German Milling Engi- 
neering School, also have been added 
to the engineering staff of MIAG 
North America 
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Southern Bakers Honor Veteran Supporters 


The Southern Bakers Assn. _ has 
presented distinguished service awards 
to Victor E. Marx, former secretary- 
treasurer of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and Jesse Linwood 
Skelton, SBA’s living 
past presidents and, at time, 
chairman of its governing board 

Mr. Marx was honored for his long- 
time support of SBA, and of its vari 
ous projects, particularly in helping 
to establish the baking science and 
management department at Florida 
State University. At that time, in 
1950, Mr. Marx a member of a 
committee in the Midwest which 
worked diligently to obtain financial 


one ol oldest 


one 


Was 


support for founding Florida State’s 
baking program. 

Mr. Skelton was at the 
ing of SBA when 
1914 and became 


first meet- 
founded in 
a charter member 
At that time he was the owner of a 
wholesale bakery in Johnson City, 
Tenn. He served as SBA president in 
1924 chairman a year 
later 

Both Mr. Marx and Mr 
presented honorary 
SBA’s 12th annual production confer- 
ence held in Atlanta. Presentation was 
made by Jodean P. Cash, Holsum 
Bakers of Puerto Rico, SBA’s present 
board chairman 


it was 


and as board 


Skelton 


were plaques at 
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Conveyor Belt 


Apache Belt Co., Inc., is offering to 
bakers its “Power Glide” conveyor 
belt, available in electroplated steel, 
Stainless steel, or aluminum rods, for 
both straight and curved conveyor 
belts. The company states that its 
“Power Glide” is self lubricating, with 
a dry, coefficient of friction lower 
than lubricated steel. Apache claims 
that the belt has longer life, is easily 
repairable, that it drives like roller- 
chain, and fits all Apache belt con- 
veyors. The “Power Glide” was de- 
veloped primarily as a standard con 
veyor belt for bakeries. 


Circle No. 5006 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dough Proofing Control 


Partlow Corp. has introduced a 
compact dual instrument which it 
states was engineered specifically to 
control both temperature and humidi- 
ty of dough proofing equipment. It is 
the “Proof-A-Trol,” said to simultane- 
ously indicate both dry and wet bulb 
temperatures. Partlow says that the 
“Proot-A-Trol” has an accuracy with- 
in plus or minus 1'2° and is fully ad- 
justable from plus 70° to 140°F. for 
wet and dry-bulb control. The unit 
has two separate single-switch electri- 
cal mechanisms; two direct-reading 
indicating dials; two externally-set 
control knobs and two signal lights, 
all in a single case. The instrument 


incorporates two Partlow thermal 
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sensing elements of stainless steel, re- 
motable up to 60 ft. and replacable 


in the field. 
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Fat Filter 


A completely 
filter for front drain 
for bakery use, is being offered by the 
R. F. Hunter Co. The unit filters fry- 
ers of any size, washes the fryer while 
filtering, and requires no filter papers 
The filter, transfer tank and pull-out 
cart fit together as one compact, port- 
able unit. Tank capacity is 80 lb., and 
the unit pumps 32 Ib. per minute. The 
size is 24 in. by 17% in. by 2612 in 
The unit weighs 591% Ib 


self-contained fat 
fryers. suitable 
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Contour Packaging 


Versapak”, a high speed, universal 
contour packaging machine, suitable 
for the baking industry, is available 
trom Versapak Film and Machinery 
Corp. The machine will overwrap 
products with shrinkable film up to 
2,000 units an hour. The company 
claims that this is four faster 
than the rate formerly possible. “Ver- 
sapak” automatically covers a product 
with shrinkable film, making perim- 
eter seals of hairline thickness on four 
sides of the package. The sealed pack- 
age is then conveyed through a shrink 


times 


This 
nounces the 
improved products, new service 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made tn this departn 
are those of the firn < 

accompanying 

sired informatior 
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concerned. Use the 
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yupor ybtain the de 


tunnel, from which it emerges contour! 
wrapped without wrinkles or under 
folds. Tunnel transport speed is ad- 
justable to insure a perfect wrap with 
little or no heat transfer to the prod- 
uct. In product is 
placed on a delivery platter to 
the automatic cycle. It is pushed 
through a film curtain pre-formed by 
the sealing operation on the previous 
package. Arriving at the sealing sta- 
tion, the final sides are sealed simul 
taneously. From this operation, the 
package is delivered to the shrink tun- 
nel. A rapid, single-wheel adjustment 
is all that is required when changing 
over to new package sizes 


operation, the 
Start 
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Moulding Machine 


I. Kalfus Co., Inc., is making avail- 
able to bakers its PB-950 Moulding 
machine (the Chalah Strip Machine). 
for making French, Italian and Vien 
na bread, Chalah strips, crescent rolls 
and other types of fancy rolls. The 
company claims that the machine will 
roll the dough as fast as it can be 
fed. up to 3,000 pieces an hour 
Dough is aerated as it passes through 
the rollers so that the product comes 
out of the oven much larger than 
strips rolled by hand, particularly in 
the case of Chalah SUrips The ma 
chine is said to be of sturdy construc 
tion for continuous operation with 
all parts. It also can be 


different doughs and 


easy access to 


adjusted for 
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Poly Bread Wrapper 


G. T. Schjeldahl Co. is offering 
bakers “Schjelwrap” poly bread 
wrapper, said to save up to 20 sq. in. 
of poly film per loaf. The “Schjel- 
wrap” adjusts overwrap to loaf diam- 
eter, labels or ties the ends, gives a 
positive heat seal to reduce cripples, 
and wraps up to 60 loaves a minute. 
The company states that the machine 
will not complete a cycle unless the 
loaf is In wrapping position. Designed 
specifically to seal poly film, the ma- 
chine reportedly gives a stronger seal 
combines and 
with the sales appeal of 
poly film. The 
with uniform 


its 


and positive sealing 
economy 
bread wrapped in 
Schjelwrap” wraps 
tightness regardless of loaf diameter. 
varying 


It automatically adjusts to 


diameters for neat consistent pack- 
ages, and will wrap loaves from 9'% 
in length. 


in. to 16 In 
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Coating for Floors 
“Sealaway,” a single package epoxy 


coating in solution form to protect 
floors against traffic wear, is available 
Manufacturing Co. 


The coating is said to guard a number 


trom Hallemite 


of flooring surfaces, including con- 


crete, wood, tile and linoleum, against 


deterioration and disintegration. The 
covering is applied as easily as paint, 
says the manufacturer, penetrates 
deeply and thoroughly, filling pores 
and voids. It harden 
concrete and to toughen wood, along 
with stopping concrete “dusting.” 
Splitting, shredding, splintering and 
rotting of wood are claimed to be halt- 
ed with “Sealaway.” « 


Circle No. 5012 
on Reply Form for Details 


is claimed to 


High Speed Wrapping 
Hayssen Manufacturing Co. 1s of- 
fering a line of wrapping machines 
featuring high speed operation. The 
machines are said to automatically 
overwrap a wide range of products, 
including baked foods, in all com- 
mercially available flexible wrapping 
materials. A rotary shear and con- 
tinuous motion paper feeding mech- 
anism to be features of the 
wrapping machine’s high production. 
Simplicity of speed adjustment, posi- 
tive brake action, and extended serv- 


are said 


ice life are provided by use of elec- 
drive mechan- 
isms, states Hayssen. The 
claims to have built a high degree of 
flexibility into the basic machine so 
that a broad variety of product sizes 
can be easily handled. The company 
also states that its folding and sealing 
techniques insure tightly wrapped 
packages without sagging or rounding 


tronically controlled 


company 


of package ends. 
Circle No. 5013 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Shrink Cover Package 


Cryovac Division of W. R. Grace 
& Co. can provide bakers with its 
“Shrink Cover” package for baked 
sweet goods. Main features claimed 
for the package are clarity and eye 
appeal. The company states that prod- 
ucts placed in foil containers and 
sealed with the Cryovac “Shrink Cov- 
er” have added sales appeal because 
of the crystal clear transparency of 
the company’s irradiated polyethylene 
film. 
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Exhaust Controls 


A procedure for controlling vibra- 
tor frequency, exhaust air and dust 
proofing of its Series EM “Vibrajust” 
exhaust manifolds has _ been an- 
nounced by the Branford Co. The ex- 
haust manifolds are said to provide 
the means to attach needle valves, air 
mufflers, hose adapters and Branford 
Dustproofers to the exhaust ports of 
all “Vibrajust” vibrators. 


Circle No. 5015 
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Squeegee Vacuum Cleaner 


Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc., is 
offering maintenance engineers its 
“Walk-Along’ Squeegee vacuum 
cleaner for water pickup in buildings 
with large floor areas. The machine 
has a 31 “:. squeegee which makes it 
possible to cover large areas quickly 
and efficiently, for fast action and 
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wide track pickup of liquid. The com- 
pany states that the cleaner is easy to 
maneuver because its four-caster as- 
sembly permits movement in any di- 
rection. The squeegee is mounted on 
the rear of the caster assembly and 
can be retracted for fast movement 
from one area to another. The Hild 
“Walk-Along” also can be used for 
all regular vacuum cleaning work by 
attaching a full-size hose. The squee- 
gee assembly can be used with most 
15-gal. tank vacuum cleaner models 
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Cabinet for Pans 


Model No. 941 bakery transport 
cabinet has been introduced by Stod- 
dard-Quirk Manufacturing Co. The 
cabinet will hold 41 standard 17 in. 
by 20 in. pans. It has side-panel chan- 
nel construction to permit use of 
warped pans without jamming. The 
cabinet is of all-welded construction 
to provide rigidity, sturdiness, and 
longer life. An exclusive door-holding 
device is featured. 


Circle No. 5017 
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Introduce Bakery Machines 


Machine 
Co. has introduced five machines fot 
the baking industry. They are: AMF’s 


American and Foundry 


mass production center for English 
muffins, a machine to automatically 
cut dough pieces to the right size, to 
shape the muffins, dough 
and place muffins into ovens for bak- 
ing, all at a rate of 125,000 to 150,- 
000 a day. Another is AMF’s bread- 
wrapper, using infra-red to seal wrap- 


raise the 


pers and solve some of the problems 
bakers have had wrapping bread in 
polyethylene. Another innovation is 
AMF’s jet spray pan greaser for elec- 
trically greasing pans in which bread 
is baked. In the AMF greaser, oil is 
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given an _ electrical charge which 
breaks it up into small globules and 
spreads it evenly in the pans. Another 
is AMF’s bread slicer with a slower 
blade rate speed, allowing bakers to 
cut smoother slices with fewer crumbs 
and to handle more gently. 
Finally, the company has introduced 
the Glen 160 Mixer for cake and 
bread dough, a push-button mixer 
controlled from one centralized 
trol panel. It features automatically 
timed mixing, with speed changes con- 
trolled by a dial speed indicator at 
ranging from 40 to 320 


loaves 


con- 


speeds 

r.p.m 
Circle No. 5018 
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Pneumatic Starch Dusting 


National Starch and Chemical 
Corp. has available a pneumatic starch 
dusting machine to reduce material 
handling to a minimum and virtually 
eliminate dust flotation. Manufactured 
by the Craig Corp., the duster, Model 
DI-3S, operates completely under vac- 
uum and contains an automatic re- 
covery system. The machine is 
to recover excess starch from the dust- 
ing chamber by means of a vacuum 
system which filters it directly back 
to the hopper, eliminating extra ma- 
terial handling which previously 
In ear- 


said 


caused excessive dust flotation 
lier models the excess had to be un 
loaded manually from a_ catch-can 
and stored prior to refilling. Filling. 
dusting and recovery operations of the 


DI-3S are all run under vacuum, as 
distinguished from earlier equipment 
in which only the dusting operation 
under and _ interlocking 


controls assure start-up of the vacuum 


was suction, 


system before dusting can begin 
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Bakery Rack Washer 


Latendorf Conveying Corp. can 
now provide bakers with its improved 
rack washer, claimed to save time and 
labor in the bakery. In using the rack 
washer, the operator merely rolls the 
rack onto the lift platform. He touches 
a valve and an airlift 
to the proper height. The entire cat 
riage is then rolled into the 
The machine has no pit, no runways 


operate as 


raises the rack 
washer! 
and is ready to soon as 
connected. Latendorf 
able to the baking industry an 
depanner-delidder; conveyors for 
variety of fully 
conveying systems for use from bread 
cooler to slicers; flour handling equip 
ment; proof boxes and pneumatic bulk 
flour handling equipment 


also has avail 


in-lin 


purposes, automatic 
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Merchandising Program 


The Packaging Division of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
program to 


Olin 
intro 
duced a merchandising 
help bakers 
three-point campaign of national, local 
advertising and sales promotion built 


increase sales. It is a 


dishes 


bakers in 


around new using 
bakery 


carrying out local merchandising, Olin 


recipes for 
products. To assist 


will provide display material such as 
posters, dispenser pads for recipes and 
other 
supermarkets and retail bakeries. In 
addition, it supply advertising 
mats and and T\ 
scripts for local spot advertising. Na 
Olin 


sumer-directed 


point-of-sale items for use in 
will 
pre-tested radio 


tionally, will conduct con 


advertising campaign 
featuring the new recipes, along with 
a simultaneous advertising campaign 
in food trade publications to encour 


age promotion of baked foods 
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George J. Dietz, director of the 
European office of the Farm Bureau 
Trade Development Corp., Rotterdam, 
Holland, is return- 
ing to New York 
to take over duties 
as director of mar- 
ket development 
for Continental 
Grain Co. His tar- 
get will be expan- 
sion of Continen- 
tal’s domestic and 
export markets, 
says Michel Fri- 
bourg, president. 
Dietz also has served as director 
of international affairs in the Wash- 
ington the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, along with seven 
years of foreign service for the State 
Department 


George Dietz 


Mr. 


office of 


American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 


Teaneck, N.J., has set up an inte- 
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grated advertising division, in line 
with its growth, and Van S. Lindsley 
will head it. Mr. Lindsley brings to 
his new assignment a long background 
of experience in advertising and agen- 
cy work in the field, having 
served in an executive capacity with 
the advertising department of another 
large baking cooperative. ABC also 
has appointed Donald F. Fuhrmann 
as director of production control, suc- 
ceeding Edward S. Mack. Mr. Fuhr- 
mann is a 1949 graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking and brings to 
the cooperative a broad knowledge of 
all phases of bakery production con- 
trol, John E. Lange, general 
manager. 


food 


Says 


Merle Akervik Dean Higginbotham 


Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, 
Minn., has moved Merle Akervik, 
manager the past nine 
into a new position as general man- 
ager. Dean Higginbotham now be- 
comes manager, with Herbert 
Schwartz appointed production super- 
intendent and Maynard Maas as of- 
fice manager. The need for increased 


sales years, 


sales 


managerial supervision at Lakeland is 

the reason for changes, says Graham 
McGuire, president. As a result, the 
firm anticipates larger and a 
close working arrangement with its 
associated corporation, Pan-O-Gold 
Baking Co. of Pipestone, Minn. and 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Glen E. Morin 


sales 


has been named 
division controller for the industrial 
products area of the Pillsbury Co., 
moving into his new duties from the 
firm’s computer study group, where 
he has served the past year. Mr. Morin 
replaces John Kidney, now resigned 
from Pillsbury. Mr. Morin joined 
Pillsbury in 1951, holding various 
positions in the area of cost and ac- 
counting before joining the computer 
study group. 


Reelected a board 
National Industrial Conference 
K. Thode, president, 
and general counsel for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


member of the 
is E. 


vice secretary 


A New Yorker has been named 
recipient of the annual $300 Inter- 
national Milling Co. scholarship for 
baking students at 
Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahas- 
see. He is Peter A. 
Fernandez, now a 
student in baking 
science and man- 
agement at FSU. 
The annual schol- 
arship estab- 
lished in 1959 as 
the first to be giv- 
en by an allied firm 
following the founding of FSU’s four- 
year baking school program. It is one 
of 11 scholarships awarded annually 
by International to students interested 
in the flour, feed milling or allied in- 
dustries. 


Was 


Peter Fernandez 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 
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Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats. Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, Ail Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William « Winnipeg +» Medicine Hat « Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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A. L. Park, manager of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.’s paper specialty plants, has 
been named manager of the firm’s St. 
Louis bag plant and sales division. J. 
S. Heard, resident manager of Bemis’ 
paper specialty plant at Crossett, Ark., 
succeeds Mr. Park at the paper spe- 
cialty plants’ St. Louis headquarters, 
while H. J. Coyne, 
field sales supervis- 
or for the Houston 
sales division, takes 
over Mr. Heard’s 
former position at 


A. L. Park 


Crossett. Both Mr. 
Park and Mr. 
Heard have served 
in various capaci- 
with Bemis 
since 1949. Mr. 
Coyne began with 
the company in 1950. Other appoint- 
ments by Bemis include assignment 
of Lyman H. Goff, Jr., manager of 
the Norfolk, Va., bag plant and sales 
division, to duties on the company’s 


ties 


L. H. Goff 


RK. W. Lahey RK. J. Boher 


allied operations staff, where he will 
direct paper specialty and polyethylene 
bag activities. R. W. Lahey, Jr., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Goff as manager at Nor- 
folk and R. J. Boher becomes sales 
manager of the Norfolk sales division. 


* 

Mrs. Vivian F. 

tary-treasurer of George E. 

Sons, Inc., Wichita, Kansas, 

signed, after 26 years of service, to 

join her husband in the firm of Grain 
Merchants, Inc., Wichita 


o 
Election of H. W. Gillespie as a 


senior vice president of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. and Kenneth C. Peer as vice 
president has been announced by 


Whitacre, secre- 
Baird & 
has re- 


H. W. Gillespie 


DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication, Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for l5¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢$¢ ¢ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





ASSISTANT HEAD MILLER WITH 24 YEARS 
experience desires position in soft wheat area 
Willing to relocate. Address Ad No. 7329 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NINE-STONE BURR FLOUR MILL 
facture of whole wheat flour, wheat cerea 
and 100% hard winter wheat macaroni flour 
Cheap water turbine power with electric sup- 
plement. 25 cwt. per hour apacity. A going 
Montana's finest winter and spring 
wheat production area. 12 yr. amortized pay 
ment plan Come inspect and place sealed 
bid. V. M ong, 519 West Bivd Lewistown 
Mont.; Phone 538-3847 


FOR MANU 


concern in 





Benson Littman, senior vice president 
and director 
tion to his 
follows eight years in executive posts 
with Ekco’s bakery and chemical divi 


Mr. Gillespie’s promo 


new corporate position 


sion 


There are new responsibilities for 
Lawrence C. Baker, formerly 
development manager in the St. Louis 
office of the Quaker Oats Co. Mr 
Baker has been named trade promo- 
tion manager for the company’s 
ready-to-eat cereals headquartered in 


Chicago 


sales 
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SALES 
OFFICES 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


TORONTO, 


Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 
EXPORTERS OF CANADA'S 

FLOURS AND OTHER 
ALSO VEGETABLE 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal « Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 


Chatham * Sarnia ¢ St. Boniface « Medicine Hat * Calgary * New Westminster 


FINEST 
GRAIN 
OILS 


Vancouver, B.C. 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS, 
AND MEALS. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreics FL. OUR pomestic 


1116 Barclay Building 
One Belmont Avenue 
BALA CYNWYD, PA. 











FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520 NEW YORK5,N., \ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. e Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY « ERICKSON + JONES 
COMPANY 
ae a ea 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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OUTPUT of wheat flour in Canada 
during August, the first month of the 
1961-62 crop year and the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
was 3,386,000 cwt., relatively un- 
changed from the figure of 3,389,000 
cwt. for July, the last month of the 
old crop year. But the output bet- 
tered the 10-year average (1951-60) 
for this particular month by 73,000 
cwt. 

Ontario winter wheat flour includ- 
ed in the August production figure 
was 210,000 cwt., down from. the 
260,000 cwt. produced in the same 
month a year ago. 

Mill operations for August aver- 
aged 80.7% of daily capacity when 
computed on a 27 day working peri- 
od in the month, and a daily capacity 
of 155,000 cwt. Mills reporting for 
July operated at 83.9%, computed on 
a 26 day working period and the same 
daily capacity. 

Wheat milled for flour amounted 
to 7,605,000 bu. 2% below the 7,794,- 
000 bu. milled during August, 1960. 
Ontario winter wheat included in the 
grind was 507,000 bu., whereas in 
August, 1960, Ontario winter wheat 
accounted for 619,000 bu. 

Millfeed produced in August, 1961, 
was 56,000 tons, compared with 60,- 
000 during August, 
1960. 


tons produced 


Flour Exports Estimated 

According to an unofficial estimate, 
wheat flour exports in August totaled 
1.3 million hundredweight, against 
the official figure for August, 1960, 
of 1,246,000 cwt. Owing to the in- 
troduction of a new commodity classi- 
fication Jan. 1, 1961, official figures 
for recent months are not yet avail- 
able. 


No. 5 Wheat Samples 
To Be Omitted 

Inspectors of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners against pre- 
paring a sample of No. 5 wheat for 
the recent meeting of the committee 
on Western Grain Standards in Win- 
nipeg. Reason? There’s hardly any 
No. 5 going to be available from the 
current crop. 

The crop, probably the highest 
quality crop in the past two decades, 
No. 4 Northern or bet- 


decided 


graded 95% 


a iets 


ter. (For detailed story please see page 
41.) 

“With such a high percentage of top 
grade wheat, the possibility of setting 
up an export standard or standard 
samples for any grade lower than No 
4 Northern was precluded,” said Peter 
Fraser, chief grain inspec- 
tor for the board. 

The committee approved for adop- 
tion last year’s export and standard 
samples. 

The committee of 24 men 
senting prairie and Peace River grain 
growers, millers, provincial and fed- 
eral governments and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners must be unani- 
mous in approving samples for export 


assistant 


repre- 


or domestic standards 


Wheat Exports 
Heavier Than Normal 

In addition to the steady movement 
of wheat out of the Pacific seaboard 
ports, overseas shipments from the 
Canadian lakehead and St. Lawrence 
River are expected to continue at a 
heavier than normal fall pace until 
freezeup. In the first 11 weeks of the 
present crop year more than 90,000, 
000 bu. wheat and flour moved from 
all Canadian ports to overseas desti- 
nations. This more than 20% 
ahead of last year’s comparative fig- 
ures. The movement will include ship- 
ments to Poland. 


Durum Needed 

Still desirous of obtaining as much 
durum wheat as possible, the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board has extended the 
open quota for durum grains to Nov 
15. The board is anxious to make 
supplies available to traditional cus- 
tomers prior to the close of naviga- 
tion. 


Pushing Wheat 
In Overseas Markets 

The federal government is out to 
push the sale of Canadian wheat and 
this will be the top job of 24 trade 
missions that will move into the world 
markets during the next 12 months 
Trade minister George Hees has called 
it an effort “to get out and sell.” This 
is an unprecedented number of trade 
missions, and while they will repre- 
sent every major sector of Canadian 
industry, they will be pushing wheat 


Was 
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It will be recalled that only recently 
Alvin Hamilton, agriculture minister, 
told the farmers of western Canada 
to grow all the wheat they can for he 
will need it to meet his export com- 
mitments. 


Poland Buys 
More Wheat 


Poland has again stepped into the 
market for Canadian wheat and this 
time picked up 11.2 million bushels 
on a credit transaction estimated 
worth $21 million. The wheat was re- 
ported sold at $1.95 bu., basis Mon- 
treal. Payments will cover a_ period 
of three years. The transaction was 
arranged under the Export Credits In- 
Act, in which the trade ob- 
from the banks. In the 
default in payment the 
federal treasury makes up the pay- 
ment to the banks. Most of the wheat 
for Poland will be shipped from St. 


surance 
tains money 
event of a 


Lawrence and eastern seaboard ports 
U.S. Grain Stocks 
At Canadian Points 


than |2 
corn 


million bushels of 


other 


More 
U.S. 


were in Canadian positions in store in 


wheat, and grains 


’ BAY ST 


ATE 


Eastern Canada Oct. 11. A good por- 
tion of this was for shipment out of 
St. Lawrence ports. The wheat total 
was just short of 3,000,000 bu., and 
2,340,000 bu. of this was at Baie 
Comeau, supplemented by 809,000 
bu. of barley and 505,000 bu. of corn. 
More than 3,500,000 bu. of U.S. oats 
were in store and it is estimated that 
most of this will go for feed in the 
Canadian domestic market. The same 
is true of most of the 4,400,000 bu. 
corn. U.S. rye stocks in Canada total 
362,000,000 bu., and soybeans 148,- 
000,000 bu 


Visible Stocks 

While farmers’ marketings of wheat 
in Canada to Oct. 11 at little more 
than 64,000,000 bu. were roughly 
9,000,000 ahead of the previous year’s 
comparative figure, visible stocks in 
all positions stood at 411,400,000 bu 
A year ago the visible supply 
430,700,000 bu. The latest visible 
showed 254,200,000 bu. in the three 
prairie provinces; 49,600,000 at the 
Lakehead; 75,900,000 in eastern ele- 
vators; 8,600,000 at the Pacific coast, 
while 2,100,000 bu. in store at 
Churchill on Hudson The re- 
mainder was in transit 


Was 


were 


Bay 


MILLI! 


LEAVEN| WORTH, } KANSAS 


AMOROSO BAKING CO. 


FIRST BULK FLOUR CAR 
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FIRST SHIPMENT 


of bulk flour was received recently by 


Amoroso 


Baking Co., Philadelphia. The delivery came to the Italian specialty bread 
and roll concern from Bay State Milling Co. The bakery, now operated 
by the fourth generation of the Amoroso family, has added a 42,000 sq. ft. 
facility formerly owned by General Baking Co. The bulk installation con- 
sists of four 60,000 Ib. bins. Handling the flour sale was Tri-State Flour 
Co., a concern recently formed by two veteran flour men, Don and Al 


Saluti. Pictured celebrating the arrival of the flour are, left to right, Vince 


Amoroso; A. P. Doerer, Bay State’s Pennsylvania representative; Al Saluti; 


Lew Amoroso; Don Saluti; Dan Amoroso, general manager of the bakery, 


and Sal Amoroso. 
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Obituaries 


JOSEPH J. MCMAHON, 66, a retired 
salesman for International Milling 
Co., in New York, Oct. 16. A native 
New Yorker, Mr. McMahon was well 
known in the baking industry of met- 
ropolitan New York where he spent 
his entire career in flour sales. He was 
employed by International Milling 18 
years prior to retirement in Septem- 
ber of 1960. Mr. McMahon was a 
member of the Knights of Columbus 
During World War I he served as an 
Survivors are his 
Mrs 


ensign in the Navy 
Ann, and a 
Gloria Voets, West 


MURL B. LAMB, 70, president of 
Craig’s Bakery, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
Oct. 15, following a long illness. Mr 
Lamb had given up active participa- 
tion in the baking business during re- 


wife, daughter, 


Haven, Conn 


cent He is survived by a son, 


Roy, Columbus 


years 


GENE FLACK, advertising director 
trade relations counsel for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., Oct. 11. Mr 
Flack, a resident of Bronxville, N.Y., 
spent 47 years in merchandising, ad- 
vertising and with 
Sunshine Biscuits more than 25 years 
He was 66. Mr. Flack promi- 
nent speaker, travelling more than 2 
million miles during his speaking 
career, and was noted for his humor 
and ability to enliven audiences 


J. VETTER QUINLAN, a 40-year- 
veteran of the flour brokerage busi- 
home in Cincinnati, at 
Mr. Quinlan began his 
career at 19 with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., predecessor to General 
Mills, Inc. At the his death 
Mr. Quinlan represented Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., its Commander Lar- 
abee flour milling division, and the 
Kansas Milling Co. Mr. Quinlan is 
survived by his wife, a son, two sisters 
and one grandchild 


and 


selling, and was 


Was a 


ness, at his 


the age of 61 


time of 


CHARLES A. KOLB, 66, a former 
vice president of General Foods Corp., 
Oct. 4, at a hospital in White Plains, 
N.Y., following a brief illness. Mr 
Kolb had been with General 
since 1922 and was considered a fore- 
most authority in the grocery busi- 
ness. At the time of his retirement last 
year Mr. Kolb was the firm’s 
president of trade services. Since re- 
tirement he had as consultant 
to several food companies, including 
General specializing in the 
areas of sales and trade relations. A 
native of Pittsburgh, he began his 
career in the grocery business as an 
office boy at the age of 15. Survivors 
are his daughter and five 
grandchildren. « 


Foods 


vice 


served 


Foods, 


wife, a 





MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Oct. 26 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattie 

Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.45@5.55 $5.74@5.84 $6.20@6.30 
Bakery standard patent : 5.35@5.45 5.64@5.74 6.10@6.20 ee ..@ 
First clear ue fs: 3.95@4.10 4.85@5.00 oe saan ee -@ 
High gluten ..... ; , 5.99@6.09 6.45@6.55 .@... .@. 
*Family , me : ..-@7.50 : i 50 ees me 

: ee ae ; ee oe 7.85@7.95 


@ 
Q090® 
w : 


"Bakers fancy cake 
Straight grade cracker flour 
*Pastry 

Rye, white 

Rye, medium 

Rye, dark 

Semolina . 

Semolina blend 


Kone se 
4.87@4.97 
4.67@4.77 
4.12@4.22 

Acs. 

-@ 


Toronto Winnipeg 


iste os 
4.59@4.69 
4.39@4.49 
3.84@3.94 
..-@9.60 


9990900 
@29990O0® 


@29022e0® 


*Spring top patent ate $6.55@6.70 $6.70@6.90 
**Bakers ae te 5.35@5.50 5.20@5.40 


MILLFEED 
Oct. 26 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Seattle 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
Bran $36.50@37.00 $32.00@32.50 $37.50@38.00 $34.00@34.50 $41.50@42.00 $35.50@36.00 $....@ er | ee 
Std. midds . 38.50@39.00 33.50@34.00 24s Va wk 35.00@35.50 43.50@44.00 37.50@38.00 ....@ ..@. 
Red dog 41.00@42.00 ean oxo a ee “ 45.00@45.50 oe ere 49.00@50.00 45.00@46.00 
Shorts e.. ces 38.50@39.00 35.00@35.50 aed Ge be XEN 2 eke sch MMs et 
Milirun @ @ 2 @ ..@ SP icc ...@ — 41.00@42.00 37.00@38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto : baad . $48.00@49.00 $53.00@54.00 $64.00@67.00 
Winnipeg ‘ , ists ole 35.00@40.00 40.00@44.00 50.00@52.00 
*Flour prices 100 ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


e spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours 
/ 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e@ rye flours J 


Let us quote on your flour needs! ‘ 


SALES OFFICES 


Eckhart m onincreat ere 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


THE Northwestern Miller 

















LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 





——_—_—_—_—_—_——— —_——_——— Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
ENGLAND a eo GERMANY : maatschappij N. V. 
; Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 
H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cchia Shae: Satie, tandem Cable Address: “Einfuhr”’ Telex 0463270 Gebrs. \ an Den Bergh’s N. \ ; 





























Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 





a ______ ROTTERDAM 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. DENMARK =a Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 




















, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN —_ “ nett 
. a STOLP & CO., LTD. 
Pillman & I hillips, Ltd. Cable Address: “Justesens,”” Copenhagen 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Dorfeach,”’ London 





26, Corn Exchange Chambers » 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


- SS 


eething Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 ———— S 
ee ae HOLLAND 


And at Bristol] and Liverpoo 














Cable Address: “Cleo” 





ye . ° i ig , > » > J x 

Sidney Smith Bulsing + enone N. \ 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. en 20-22 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 AMSTERDAM (C : Ny 


Cable Address: “Topri,” London Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 





Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 








Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
Cable Address: “Avaumas,’’ London A MSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matlach"’ 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 


“MEELUNIE” 





SCOTLAND Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 


Comm, Venn, Handelmij v/h 

















Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow ‘ re . 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 


Farquhar Brothers 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 








McConnell & Reid, Ltd. AMSTERDAM 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Cable Address: “‘Marvel,’’ Glasgow 





Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. Felix ( “chon N Vv 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. . 9 EN, Ve 
3 Me itsweg 0s 9 
Also at Leith, Belfast and Liverpool Cable Address: “Witburg” m, lauritsweg (Postbox 196 
' — , ROTTERDAM 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
\ relex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
Cable Address: “Delight” 
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i - GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 








Norenberg & Belsheim Flour Specialists Since 1889 


OSLO 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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Canada Flour Kelly, William, Milling Co 
S 


Mill! & Elevator Co 
Lincoln-CGF Grain Co Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Pillsbury Co., The 
& Sons 


King Milling Co 
Knappen Milling Co . 
John E., & Co., Inc 


Quaker Oats Co 


Red Wing Milling Co. 


Lake of the Woods Mig Robin Hood Flour Mills 


32 Western Canada Flour Mills 


Pulverizing Machinery Div Co., Ltd 


Western Waterproofing Co 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R Mill 

Ltd Supply Co 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd Willis, K. | 


Rodney Milling Co 


Witsenburg. M., Jr N. Vv 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 





Oi Taw: 


Girl: What’s the difference between 
dancing and marching? 

Soldier: | don’t know. 

Girl: That's just what 
Let’s sit down. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A local chapter of the Ladies Aid 
Society decided to bring a little sun- 
shine into the state prison by writing 


I thought. 


cheery letters to the inmates. One lady 
didn’t quite know how to address a 
man she knew only by a string of 
numbers. Finally, she decided to write: 
“Dear 685938. May I call you 685?” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


The ram ran over the cliff, when he 
didn’t see the ewe turn. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


After dinner speaker (concluding 
his talk): “Now, as Lady Godiva said 
as she finished her ride, ‘I am drawing 
near my clothes’.” 

oo ¢ @ 


Professor: “A wise man 
everything. Only a fool is positive of 
everything he says.” 

Bright student: “Are you sure of 
that, sir?” 

Professor: “Positive.” 

¢ ¢ @ 

A bewildered Englishman wandered 
into an American drugstore and asked 
for a small tube of toothpaste. The 
druggist handed him a _ package 
marked “large.” 


doubts 


“I'm afraid you didn’t understand,” 


the Britisher said. “I asked for a 
small tube.” 

“That’s right, sir,” was the answer 
“It comes in three Large. 
Giant, and Super. I gave you the 
small size—large.” 

¢ ¢ @ 

Mother: “Daughter, before you get 
serious with that boy friend of yours, 
be sure he is always kind and consid- 


sizes - 


erate.” 

Daughter: “Oh, I'm sure of that, 
mother. Why, only the other day he 
told me that he put his shirt on a 
horse that was scratched.” 


¢ ¢ 

A small girl entertaining a_ visitor 
while her mother was_ telephoning, 
asked politely, “How is your little 
girl?” 

“I’m sorry to say,” replied the visi 
tor, “that I haven't a little girl.” 

“How is your little boy, then?” 

“T haven't a little boy, either.” 

The child looked suspicious. “Then 
what are yours?” 


THE Northwestern Miller 





iii, MODERN 
MILLING 
TECHNIQUE 


With Old-Time Craftsmanship 


For the sensitive role that flour 
must play in building the perfect 
loaf of bread today, KELLY’S 
flours are specially designed. You 
won't find better uniformity, tol- 
erance and all around good bak- 
ing performance. You're sure to 
bake your best with KELLY’S. 
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Wm. KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


MILLING CHANGE 
IN 50 YEARS 


General Mills continues to lead with the new Bellera 
‘Air Spun’’ process. 


Besides providing even greater uniformity from carload to carload and sack to sack, 
General Mills Bellera Process matches the flour to the needs of modern baking 
equipment. Bellera Process is flexible enough to help solve special problems of com- 
mercial baking. Closed pneumatic conveying helps assure sanitation and cleanliness. 
This year’s unusual wheat crop will call for the ultimate in milling skills and milling 
equipment. General Mills and Bellera will provide it. For more information see your 


General Mills representative, or write: 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE [| Seger! 


MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA ' Is 
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